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“‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT Is Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Unper THE Sote Manacement or Mr. JOHN RUSSELL. 


On THURSDAY NEXT (BOXING NIGHT), December 2670, will be performed 
the Popular and Laughable Farce, 


‘THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS.” 


After which will be produced, on a scale of great splendour, a Grand Comic Christ- 
mas Pantomime, entitled 


te 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD;” 
oR, 
HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 
Written by Gutpert A’Becxerr, and produced by Mr, Aceustus Harris. 
Doors open at Half-past Six; Commence at Seven. 


The FIRST MORNING PERFORMANCE of the PANTOMIME will take place 
on SATURDAY, December 28th. Doors open at Half-past One ; commence at Two. 

Private Boxes from £4 4s, to 10s. 6d, ; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 
4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (reserved), 3s, ; unreserved, 2s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, Is. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be had of the principal musicsellers, and at the box- 
office of the theatre, which is open from ten till five, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Edward Hall, to whom money orders are made payable. 


THE FIRE AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


lie consequence of the rapidity of the Fire, considerable 
Loss has been incurred by the Orchestra, the Chorus, and the other Empl 'yés of 
the Theatre, 

A FUND is being formed to reimburse, as far as possible, the loss sustained, and 
the following Gentlemen have undertaken the distribution :— 

ROBERT GARRARD, Esq., Chairman and Treasurer. 

Taomas P. CuarPe.., Esq. Signor ArpITI. Mr. JARRETT. 

8. ArtHor CHAPPELL, Esq. Signor Fou. Mr. Santuey. 

F. A. Cowen, Esq. Mr. Tom Houuer. 

Subscriptions will be received at the London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, 
Mansion House, and at the Branch, Pall Mall; also by Messrs, Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond Street; Mr. Bubb, Messrs. Lacon & Ollier, Messrs, Chappell & Co., Messrs. 
Cock & Co., New Bond Street; Mr, Sams, 1, St. James’s Street ; Messrs. Leader & 
Co., Opera Colonnade; and Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside. 

A list of contrivutors will be shortly published. 

ARTHUR TALBOT SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA PROPERTY FUND. 


HE late serious and lamentable Fire at Her Majesty's 
Theatre having totally destroyed the valuable Library, Properties, and Dresses, 
belonging to the Lessee, the Friends and Patrons of the Theatre have determined to 
invite Public SUBSCRIPTIONS to a Fund to replace the Property of the Lessee so 
destroyed, in order that he may be enabled to give Italian Opera Representations 
during the forthcoming season at some other establishment, and to furnish Her 
Majesty's Theatre when rebuilt. Subscriptions (lists of which will be published in 
the Times) will be received by the Hon. Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel L. H. Hamil- 
ton, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall; Messrs. Claude Scott & Co., Cavendish 
Square ; the Bank of England (Western Branch) ; and Messrs. Ransom, Rouverie, & 
Co., Pall Mall; and by the Musicsellers—Mitchell, Sams, Bubb, Leader, and Chappell. 


VAN PRAAG’S CHRISTMAS CIGARS 


BORDEAUX WINBS, 
FOR CASH. 

















PURE AND GENUINE ST. JULIAN, at 28s, 6d. and 25s. 6d. per Dozen. 
(Bottles returned.) 
EXCELLENT FINE FOREIGN CIGARS, at 27s. 6d. and 32s. 6d. per Box of 100. 
(in Bazxes and Half Bozes,) 


VAN PRAAG’S WINE, CONCERT, and CIGAR AGENCY, 
244, REGENT STREET (2np Frioor Orrice). 


NV. B.—Half and whole Hogsheads of all Classes of Wine, if ordered, will be for- 
warded direct from Bordeaux. Excellent Burgundy Wine (Beaune) will be ready 
for delivery in a few days. 








NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, REGENT ST. 
SEASON 1868, 





President—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 


COUNCIL. 
Joseph A. Barnett, Esq. 
J. F. Barnett, Esq. 
Wm. Beavan, Esq., Hon, Sec, 
George Brockelbank, Esq. 
Frederic Clay, Esq. 
F. Davison, Esq., Treasurer, s 
The Hon. Seymour Egerton. W. H. Stone, Esq., M.D. 
John Lodge Ellerton, Esq. T. H, Wright, Esq. 


HE Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles Mem- 
bers to take part in the practices held every Saturday afternoon ; to the Five 
Soirées Musicales, and to the Five Grand New Philharmonic Concerts and Public 
Rehearsals given under the direction of Prof. Wylde. Amateurs and Professors 
desirous of becoming Members can obtain nomination papers at the office, in St. 
George's Hall, 4, Langham Place, Regent Street. 


Wilhelm Ganz, Esq. 

H, Chandos-Pole-Gell, Esq. 
Leopold Jansa, Esq. 
Frederick Lablache, Esq. 
W. Graeff Nicholls, Esq. 

F. Schira, Esq 


W. BEAVAN, Hon. See. 


WILLIAM CZERNY'’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





8. a. 

D. Brocca........ ‘* PRECE DELLA SERA,” for the Piano ... owe 3 O 
J. EGGHARD ..... - “ANGEL WHISPER.” Romance ... pan eco we 3 @ 
Do. enséue “DIAMOND RAYS.” Etude Caprice eco - 30 
Do, wwe “A MORNING PRAYER.” Réverie Nocturne ... - 836 

A. RENARD ...... “THE NOBLE HUNT.” Galop... & eco wo BS O 


Country Firms will be supplied with First Copies on the usual terms by applying to 
81, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MADAME CZERNY, 


Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and PROMENADE (Last of the First Series).—Grand Perform- 
ance of BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY, the Solos by Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Mr, Lewis Thomas. 
Choruses by the Crystal Palace Choir. Conductor, Mr. Manns. ——e 
The Band will be on the largest scale, and no care or exertion will be spared to 
render Beethoven's greatest Symphony in a style worthy of its composer, 
The Concert Room is thoroughly enclosed and warm, and quite free from draught. 
Admission, Half-a-crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free. Reserved Stalls, Half-a- 
crown, at the Ticket Stands in the Palace. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hatt.— 
iy Conductor, Mz, COSTA.—On Frtpay Next, December 27th, will be repeated, 
the Thirty-sixth Annual Christmas Performance of Hanpet’s “ MESSIAH,” Prin- 
cipal Vocalists :—Mad lL Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. G. 
Perren, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

The Band and Chorus, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of, as usual, nearly 700 performers. 

Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Numbered Gallery, 5s. ; Area Reserved , 5s. ; Unre- 
served, 3s. - Tickets now ready at the Society's Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


HRISTMAS ORATORIOS.—EXETER HALL.— 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. Conductor, Me. G. W. MARTIN.— 
“MESSIAH,” Christmas Eve; ‘*CREATION,” New Year's Day; “ ELIJAH,” 
January 8th. Mr. Santley’s only appearance in these Oratorios this Christmas. 
Band and Chorus 700. Organist, Mr. J. G. Boardman. Tickets, 2s., 3s.; Stalls, 
numbered and reserved the whole evening, 53., 10s. 6d., 21s. Offices: 14, 15, Exeter 
Hall (First Floor). 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccapity—_ GUSTAVE DORE. 

—Several of the most important PAINTINGS by Gustravz Dong will be on 

EXHIBITION at the above Hall on and after Turspay next, December 24th. Open 
daily from 11 a.m, till10 p.m. Admission, One Shilling. 
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BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 


— to tee > 


: es 
R. JAMES AIRLIE, Secretary Saturday Evening 
City Hall Conncerts, Glasgow, takes this opportunity of warning Artists in 
London against being imposed upon by a party who for some time been endea- 
vouring to extort money from them, representing himself as a relative of Mr. Amtrr, 
and who has been unfortunate. His statements are altogether false ; he is no relative 
of Mr. Arruiz, and quite unknown to him. Information leading to his apprehension 
would be esteemed a favour. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT in the 


MUSIC TRADE. The Advertiser is a good Musician, and can give highest 
references. Age 23. ‘A. F.,” 20, Old Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 


R. CHARLES HALL at.HOME (199, Euston Road, 


al N.W.), where he will be happy to resume his Instruction in the Art of Sing- 
ing for the Concert Room and the Stage. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hatt. 
Director, Mr. JOHN BOOSEY.—The FIFTH CONCERT will take place on 
Wepnespay Evenine, January 8th, 1868, Further particulars will be duly announced. 
Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Tickets 2s, and 1s,—to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's 
Hall; Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside; and 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


ISS GRACE AGUILAR will play Ascuer’s popular 
a Fea * ALICE,” at the Hanover Park Rooms, Peckham Rye, January 


v= EMMELINE OOLE will sing the admired song, 


“O COME TO GLENGARIFF !" at Beifast, December 30th. 











ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON and Mr. WALTER 

BERNARD will sing “I’M AN ALSATIAN,” the popular Duet from 

OFFexsacn’s “ Lischen and Fritzchen,” at the Manor House, Hackney, February 5th ; 
and the Islington Institute, February 7th. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON and Mr. LEIGH 
WILSON will sing “I'M AN ALSATIAN,” the popular Duet from Orren- 
BACH’s “‘ Lischen and Fritzchen ” at the Glasgow Choral Union Concert, January Ist. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 
cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


M ISS ANNA HILES (Soprano) is now making her 
Engagements in the Provinces, for the Winter Season, fur Oratorios and 
Address—5, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


ISS FANNY HALDANE will sing “I'M NOT IN 

LOVE, REMEMBER,” accompanied on the Harp by Mr, Freperick Cuat- 

TERTON, at the Exchange, Wolverhampton, January 2nd, and Christ Church Schools, 
January 6th, 1868. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her Favourite 

Song, ‘* CHERRY RIPE,” with Variations (composed expressly for her), at 

all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours in the Midland and Eastern Counties, 
in December and January. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her New Song, 


“SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” expressly composed for her by ALFRED 
Carper (Words by B, B. Stevens), at all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours 
in the Midland and Eastern Counties, in December and January. 


i= BERRY GREENING is now making her engage- 


ments as principal Soprano for Miscellaneous Concerts and the following 
Oratorios :—‘* Messiah,” “‘ Creation,” ‘* Samson,” “ Seasons,” “‘ Acis and Galatea,” 
* Alexander’s Feast,” “Israel in Egypt,” “ St. Paul," “ Eli,” “ Naaman,” “ Ruins of 
— “ — Mater,” ‘* Saul,” “ Solomon,” “ Judas Maccabeus.” Northern 
ounties in January.—Address : Miss Berry GREENING, care of Messrs. CHAPPELL 
50, New Bond Street, London, W : — 


ADAME WEISS has the honour of announcing to her 


Friends and Pupils that she will resume her Professional Duties on and after 
the 1st of January.—Si. George's Villa, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park. — 


ery LIEBHART will sing Scnira’s popular Waltz, 


“IL BALLO,” December 30th, Burton-on-Trent. 











Concerts. 























M:: ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 


continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Singl 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply " Fou é Gereele na 


lishers, 244, Regent Street ; 


Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
or at Mr. A, Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square, 


R. SANTLEY will sing the new song, “ WAKE, 


MARY, WAKE,” composed by Henry Smart (the Poetry by Jon 
Esq.), at the Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Halk ieuuny ee — 


R. GEORGE PERREN will sing at the Manchester 


Subscription Concerts, December 28th, A . » 
ine a in Comnte, r » AscHER's Popular Romance, ‘ALICE, 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his admired Transcrip- 


tion of Bares popular song, “SI TU SAVAIS” (“Didst Th 
Know”), at the City Hall, Glasgow, and at his various wien th wd in Scotland. ” 


R. CUMMINGS will sing Mr. 


“THE BRIDE OF A DAY,” 
Hall, 23rd. ’ 














G. B. ALuey’s new song, 
at Newport, January 6th; and St. James's 








R. KING HALL having returned to London, will be 
glad to receive his Pupils for the Pianoforte and Harmonium at 199, Euston 
Road, N.W. 


R. BRANDON (Basso), will sing this month at Leeds, 

Gloucester, Haslingden, Edinburgh, Worcester, Rawtenstall, Kenilworth, 

Ludlow, Huddersfield, Guisley, Burslem, Dewsbury, Mirfield, and Saddleworth, All 
emgagements to be addressed to Brunswick Square, Gloucester. 


R. BRANDON will sing Herr Kxoss’ new and successful 

song, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” during the month of December at 

Heckmondwicke, Haslingden, Edinburgh, Gloucester, Saddleworth, Kenilworth, 
Huddersfield, Worcester, Ludlow, etc., at all his engagements. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sustain the part of 


HENRY BERTRAM in “GUY MANNERING,” at the Royal Princess's 
Theatre, on Monday and Tuesday, the 23rd and 24th December, and will introduce 
his popular song, “* MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘“‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his Engage- 
ments during the Season. 


ee OR ARDITI begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he has REMOVED from Sackvitte Srreer to 41, ALBANY STREET, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 




















Just Published, 


HE TEMPLE CHURCH CHORAL SERVICE, 


consisting of the Responses in their Ferial and Festival Forms, appropriate 
Chants, and Psalms and Hymns, with their Tunes, Edited by Epwarp J. Hopxixs, 
Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. Price, in limp 
cloth, 4s.; in a superior binding, 5s. 6d. 


In a few days, separate from the above, in limp cloth, 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH CHORAL RESPONSES, with Creeds, etc., preceded 
by a short Historical Intr:duction. Price 1s. 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH CHANT BOOK. Price 1s. 6d. 
= TEMPLE CHURCH PSALM AND HYMN BOOK, with their Tunes. 
rice 2s. 6d. 


Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


O all TEACHERS of MUSIC.—ROBERT COCKS & 

CO.’8 GREEN CATALOGUE of POPULAR PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 

MUSIC.—LATEST ADDENDA (for 1868). Gratis and post free.—Address, with 
professional card, to Ropert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, London. 


| ) OBERT COCKS & OCO.’S8 Highly Popular SCHOOL 
v MUSIC. — Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Piano, 610th Edition, 4s ; 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing, 32d Edition, 5s. ; Clarke’s Catechism of 
the Rudiments of Music, 11th Edition, 1s.; Hamilton's Dictionary of 3500 Musical 
Terms, 83d Edition, 1s. ; Clarke's Cathechism of Thorough Bass, 2s. ; Geo. F. West's 
Questions on Music, 1s. 








NEW SONGS AND BALLADS, 


Oh! take me back to my Old Cabin| Winter's Warm Fireside. 2s. 6d. 
Home. 3s. ‘Tis Bliss Indeed to Watch Thy Smile. 
Why that Tear. 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d, 
She Sang Among the Flowers. The Bridge. 3s. 
The Liquid Gem, 3s. 


The Wishing Cap. 3s. 
Her Bright Smile Haunts, 3s. 


Home they Brought. 3s. 
ShallI Wake Thee, Gentle Sleeper. 2s.6d. | Sing Me that Song Again. 3s. 
God Bless the Prince of Wales. 


My Mother's Name. 
All at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


NOTICE. 


TO VOCALISTS, MANAGERS OF THEATRES, &c. 
t ibe ORCHESTRAL PARTS to the popular Operetta, 


**LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” may be had, in Manuscript, of the Pub- 
lishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, with whom arrangements can 
be made for the Right of Performance. 


“FAIRY FOOTSTEPS,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


3s. 


3s. 
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IN THE PRESS, 


NEW SONG, 
“Love me, Beloved.” 


COMPOSED BY 


A. REICHARDT. 


LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, 
And all Musicsellers. 


THE LATE MR. WEISS’S NEW TRIOS. 
“ THE PEASANTS’ MORNING SONG,” 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS. 
‘THE LABOURERS’ EVENING SONG,” 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS, 
Price Four Shillings each. 
Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 
THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 
A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late Jutiign), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 




















s 
LONELINESS .. - 8 ; 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL ‘VILLAGGIO - $ 0 
L'ORTOLANELLA _., . - 3 0 
LA SPINAZZOLESE ... - 3 0 
LITALIA .. - 3 0 


Lenten: nana & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, Ww. 


STEIBELT’S STUDIES, 


FOR THE PIANO. 
Edited by JULES BENEDICT. 

D. Srerpet’s excellent Studies are well known to most First-rate Professors, are 
in use at all the Conservatoires on the Continent, and no student desiring to perfect 
himself should be without them ; for while they give firmness, rapidity, and delicacy 
to the touch, they improve the style and taste, and charm by their excellence. 

Price, complete, 10s, 6d.; or in Two Books, 6s. each. 


London: Durr & StRwart, 147, Oxford Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


“WAKE, MARY, WAKE,” 
SONG FOR A BARITONE VOICE. 
The Poetry by JOHN LATEY. 


The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 

“$I TU SAVATIS,” 
BALFE'S ADMIRED SONG, 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
EMILE BERGER. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SCHUBERTH’S 
NICARAGURA WALTZ (on Central American 


National Airs), ores with immense success on the Continent, is published, 











price 4s., by Duncan 


Ayison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





GHAPPELL & C0., 50; New Bond 8t. 


Kingdom. 


CHAPPELL 


Musical Wlagazine, 


EDITED BY 


DR. E. F. RIMBAULT, 


Will in future appear MONTHLY, and each Number will 
contain from 


40 TO 60 PAGES OF MUSIC, 
Besides several Pages of Literary Matter. 








The JANUARY NUMBER 


WILL CONSIST OF THE 
Opera of “ Faust,” for Pianoforte, 


Arranged by FRANZ NAVA, 


AND 


THE STORY OF THE OPERA, by C. L. KENNEY. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, No. 1, 


Contains the followiny Popular WALTZES, QUADRILLES, 
and GALOPS, by DAN GODFREY :— 





Mabel Waltz. Guards’ Waltz. 
Adele Waltz. Barbe Bleu Quadrille, 
Theresa Quadrille. Orpheus Quadrille. 


Guards’ Quadrille, 
Merry Tunes Lancers. 
Orpheus Galop. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, No. 2, 


Contains the following POLKAS and GALOPS, by CHARLES 
D'ALBERT :— 


The King Pippin Polka. 

The Sontag Polka. 

The Great Eastern Polka. 
The Milanese Polka. 

La Traviata Polka. The Chamouni Polka. 

The Sardinian Polka. The Lily of Killarney Polka. 
The Rustic Polka. The Express Galop. 
L’Innocence Polka. 
The Invitation Polka. 
The Garland Polka. 


Mabel Galop. 





The Sultan’s Polka. 

The West-end Polka. 
The Big Ben Polka. 
The Lilian Polka. 


L’Enfant Polka. The Leviathan Galop. 
The Holstein Polka. The Emperor's Galop. 
The Bijou Polka. The Mameluke Galop. 


The Rosa Polka—No. 1. 
The Rosa Polka—No. 2. 
The Archer’s Polka. 








Price ls. each Number. 
POST FREE, 1s. 2p. 





LONDON: 


May be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers in the 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 
(Continued from p. 844.) 


From Mayence to Frankfort there are two railways, one on 
each side of the Rhine. Our courteous landlord at the Englischer 
Hof advised us strongly to travel by that which was near the 
hotel. ‘here was no train on this line until late in the day ; we 
should have had to dine at the Englischer Hof. Without sus- 
pecting the disinterestedness of the landlord's advice, I consulted 
the time-tables for myself, and found, by walking across the 
river, we could catch the twelve o’clock train from Castel, and 
get to Frankfort in an hour. Over the bridge of boats, followed 
by a porter with our luggage on a truck, we went. 

‘‘ Ah! those horrid men, kissing each other!” exclaimed my 
respected relative, as she was getting into the railway carriage. 
Two officers on the platform, taking leave of one another, after 
the fashion of the country, had excited her indignation. 

‘‘Tdiots!” said the other lady, with a sneer at the military 
men. This German performance of the Bacio, seemed to annoy 
my fair companions. It made a deep impression; for I heard 
the words “kissing each other” murmured once or twice in a 
far corner of the carriage, where one of our party was soliloquiz- 
ing on what she had just seen. 

In Frankfort the hotels were full. It was with difficulty we 
got rooms at the ‘ Russie.” Having done so, our first duty, as a 
matter of course, was to see the town. I was rather glad there 
were no very old churches to visit, for experience in Cologne had 
proved that such sight-seeing had a melancholy tendency. We 
drove round the Jews’ quarter, down that wonderful street of 
tottering houses, in which the house where Rothschild was born 
is shown with as much pride as though it were the birthplace of 
the greatest genius that ever walked the earth. It’s a very dirty 
street, one in which old clothes and lemon nets find a home and 
resting-place when their daily work is done. 

‘“ That’s the synagogue,” said the cabman, pointing to a large 
building. I stopped the cab, and asked if the interior of the 
synogogue could be seen. ‘The driver alighted, and knocked at a 
side door. ‘The keys were quickly brought, and I was requested 
to enter. It is indeed a splendid building. For solemnity and 
simplicity the Jews’ house of prayer is superior to any other 
place of worship. ‘Thence to the Cathedral, which, I had almost 
forgotten, had nearly been destroyed by fire a few weeks previ- 
ously. Scaffolding was being erected, and the walls inspected to 
see how far their strength had been impaired by the catastrophe. 
We walked through the ruins, and were told by the cabman that 

the fire originated in a tavern at the corner of the square in which 
the Cathedral stands. 

‘The King of Prussia arrived while it was burning, and got a 
good soaking from one of the engines playing on his Majesty in 
mistake.” ‘This bit of information the man volunteered, and was 
evidently delighted at the accident which had befallen royalty on 
the occasion. ‘Then round the outskirts of the town, through 
long avenues of trees, on each sideof which stand the beautiful villas 
belonging tothe well-to-do Frankfort biirger. Charming residences 
they are, very much handsomer, and more comfortable in appear- 
ance than any suburban houses in our part of the world. A ve 
exodus has lately taken place among their inhabitants, who, to 
show their disgust at recent political changes, have quitted 
Frankfort. Bills to let were to be seen on every side, new houses 
in the course of erection, left half-finished, everywhere signs of 
the Hegira were apparent. The good citizens will, I apprehend, 
return as soon as they are convinced that their sulkiness can avail 
them nothing, and that they had better bend than try to resist 
the onward progress of events. 

From Frankfort, the next day, to Wiesbaden, where it was 
proposed to stay some time. Nauheim had been talked of, but 
on consulting an authority on the subject, Nauheim was declared 
to be too dull, and Wiesbaden far preferable. My companions, 
moreover, had never seen a tapis vert, and as their curlosity in 
that respect was very great, Wiesbaden was decided upon at 
once. We arrived there about mid-day; tried the Victoria 
Hotel—found it would not do; went to the “Quatre Sai- 
sons,” and found that would. And a good house it is, if 
you get a room the walls of which are thick enough to pre- 
vent your hearing everything your neighbours say and do. I 





was not so fortunate the first night, and was greatly disturbed. 
I had a horrid dream. Pardon me for alluding to such a trivial 
subject, but it is just now er in my thoughts. Talkin 
of our arrival in Wiesbaden has brought it all back again. { 
dreamt of a most fearful thunder-storm which, I imagined, 
threatened the destruction of the universe. I was aroused by the 
loudest peal ever heard. I lay awake some few minutes, reflect- 
ing on the strange nature of my dream ; all was still and silent. 
I turned round to sleep again, when a strange noise in the 
adjoining room startled me. I listened; it was soon repeated, 
‘‘ Deeper, and deeper still ”—my next-door neighbour was snoring. 
The thunder-storm was accounted for, and my night’s rest in 
jeopardy. Have you ever listened to a slumbering ophicleide in 
uman form? Perhaps not. I did on that occasion, and, believe 
me, it is by no means a pleasant occupation,: especially at the 
dead of night, when there’s no other sound to interfere with it. 
The dreadful music rises and falls with terrible regularity, and 
donne sur les nerfs, as the French say, most intolerably. For a 
bar or two it is light and airy, it then sinks to the very lowest 
depths, and, with the mighty power of a giant, causes vibrations 
in the atmosphere which ae you tremble. I shudder when I 
think of what I suffered, listening to the nasal performance of 
that too expressive soloist. What to be at, I knew not; if I 
knocked on the wall he might reply, and insist on knowing what 
I wanted—a matter not easy of explanation in our relative 
positions. I waited half-an-hour, hoping the storm would cease 
and tranquillity be restored. But in vain. In desperation, I rose 
and seized a chair, which I threw with such force upon the 
ground that, next morning, its legs were found in one corner of 
the room, and its body in another. It had the much-desired 
effect. I heard my enemy jump up and ask, in a state of alarm, 
‘Wer ist da?” I did not then enlighten him; but if he still 
wants to know, I can tell him J was da, but hope never to be da 
again—that is to say, in Room 63 of the ‘‘ Four Seasons” Hotel, 
Wiesbaden, when he’s asleep on the other side of the partition. 

The gambling-rooms surprised my compagnes de voyage not a 

little. They wandered round the tables watching the crowd of 

layers in amazement. ‘The first impulse of one of them was, I 
belles, to try and persuade the “wretched people” not to play 
any more, seeing that they were sure to lose their money; 
the ‘wretched people” in this instance including dukes and 
duchesses of all nations, princes of the blood, many of high, but 
very few of low, degree. 

‘How dreadful! how very shocking!” exclaimed the kind- 
hearted lady, as she sank down upon the sofa, and still looked on 
with fascinated gaze at the novel scene. 

Her companion, less impressionable, probably, gave no ex- 
pression to her thoughts, but studied the mysterious yellow lines 
and mystic numbers on the green cloth attentively. 

‘‘ What does it all mean ?” she at length inquired of me. 

I endeavoured, but with very ill-success, to explain the prin- 
ciples of rouge-et-noir and roulette. 

She examined the tables through her eyeglass, but all to no 


urpose. : ; 
‘That lady put down one florin, and they have just given her 


five,” she remarked, pointing to a gaily-dressed Francaise, who 
was playing systematically. ’ 

‘Of course; that’s because she won five times her stake,” I 
replied. i 

After a short silence I was again told to look at the French 
lady, who had now a heap of silver before her, the result of a 
lucky série. This good luck had its effect. 

“I should very much like to see if I really understand the 
game,” said my companion, opening her purse. 

‘‘'There’s nothing like practical experience,” I replied. 

My relative was half afraid, but seeing she had a florin in her 
hand, I encouraged her to try, and offered to place the coin on 
the table for her. She gave it me, and I put it upon the red; the 
next turn of the cards red lost, and the florin was swept up with 
fifty others by the rapacious croupiers. 

‘Do you understand the game now?” said I, turning to the 
novice, 

“Yes, I know quite enough of it, thank you,” was the reply, 
and we left the room. 

The next night the opera of Oberon was given at the theatre, 
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To do honour to the birthday of the Queen of Prussia the house 
was prettily decorated with laurel wreaths. Much taste is dis- 
played in these matters by the Germans. With a few flowers 
they make an effect far greater than can be managed by the 
onderous decorations we use on any festive occasion. The 
aurels in the present instance could not have cost more than a few 
shillings, but the elegance with which they were distributed 
about the proscenium and other parts of the theatre, produced a 
most pleasing coup d’zil. 

The opera was well performed. The band might have been a 
little more d’accord, especially in the overture, when the well- 
known fortissimo was somewhat spoilt by the instruments not 
being up to the mark. Fraulein Lichtmay, the prima donna, has 
a charming voice, and sings like an artist. Her reading of the 
grand scena, “‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” was most dramatic. 
Of the tenor and basses there’s nothing much to say. ‘They did 
what they had to do respectably, but not so well as to distinguish 
them from the common herd of singers. The chorus was well 
drilled. It is a privilege to be able to hear fine music so well 
performed as Oberon was at a small town like Wiesbaden. In 
Germany only is this possible. 

Our sojourn at the ‘‘ Quatre Saisons” was varied by excursions to 
Schlangen Bad—a village in the hills a few miles distant—the 
road to which through the woods is most picturesque, and to 
Hochheim, where we were most hospitably received by Herr 
Krischell and his family. He is the chief wine-grower of the 
district, and has some’of the finest Rhine wines in the world in 
his vast cellars. His house, or more properly speaking, his 
mansion, stands on the brow of the hill at Hochheim, and is the 
centre building of the village, the cottages of which extend on 
each side of the large house, appearing from a distance to belong 
to it. The good-natured Wein Guts Besitzer awaited us at the 
station on the day appointed for our visit, and conducted us 
round his vineyards, showed us how the wine was made—which 
were the finest grapes—and explained how skilled workmen are 
every year employed in making one cask of Hochheimer, destined 
for imperial gullets. ‘The view from the hill and principal 
vineyard is magnificent, embracing the rivers Rhine pl Maine, 
which run through the valley parallel with each other like two 
strips of white riband. At one o'clock we dined, and were 
regaled with all the delicacies of the German cuisine. It was a 
feast to be remembered. ‘Tasting wines of different vintages, one 
choicer than the other, until at last all became an embarras de 
richesse, was the business of the day, which, marvellous to relate, 
did not terminate until nine o’clock in the evening, when we 
strolled down the hill to take the last train back to Wiesbaden. 

Lieber Herr Krischell. Great King of Hochheim! What a 
banquet you gave us that day in your Elysian fields! How 
Bacchus must have smiled at the doings of his earthly prototype! 
I have but one request to make. The next time we meet under 
similar circumstances—and, believe me, I sincerely trust there 
will be a next time—don’t, please don’t open so many samples. 
Not that I object to the quantity ; but the variety of the nectar 
was so great as to have much perplexed me, and completely 
obliterated any recollection of the flavour of some of the splendid 
specimens. Of course, the memory of those bottles with the 
yellow corks must always remain with me as long as the taste of 
wine has any charm for my particular palate; but as for the rest, 
alas! they are sadly confused. 

Had I a headache the next day? Certainly not; but early in 
the morning was on my way through the pretty park which skirts 
the Kursaal to Dieten Miihle, a place where oad baths are to be 
had, It is the best hydropathic establishment in Wiesbaden. 
There’s a boarding-house attached—more or less a hospital for 
the invalids who are to be seen crawling about the grounds like 
So many maimed flies. You can get baths of every description at 
Dieten Mile, from the hottest and most elaborate Turkish (to 
supply which there’s a powerful steam-engine on the premises), 
down to the coldest and most overwhelming douche, which latter 
are to be had in subterranean apartments, somewhat resembling 
coal-cellars paved and lined with marble. Going down into 
those cold douche vaults, however refreshing it may be in summer 
time, is not very cheerful on a misty morning at the end of October. 
Having passed through a penitential water course, in one of the 
cellars, I returned to the “‘ Four Seasons ” rather warmer than I left 





it, along the high road, past the three villas occupied by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the suiteof H. R. H. The houses are 
unostentatious enough, the only sign of their boasting royal 
inhabitants being the flags flying on the roof of each. Wies- 
baden has much to be thankful for in having been chosen by the 
Princess as a place of temporary residence. 

Her presence attracted crowds of visitors to the town, and 
prolonged the season considerably. H. R. H. was to be seen 
almost daily in the gardens when the band plays, accompanied 
by the Prince, who seemed devoted in his attentions to his wife. 

After breakfast, to the hot wells, where people who drink the 
waters assemble at the most uncomfortable hours, some, I be- 
lieve, as early as five o’clock. They do extraordinary things in 
this way in Germany. ‘There’s a ball-room in Dresden where 
dancing doesn’t begin until four a.m.—but of that hereafter. 

The Bethesda Pool at Wiesbaden is approached by the 
pleasantest walks imaginable—shady avenues, well paved, and 
es from the weather, in which the drinkers promenade 

etween their doses, and while the water digests. A band plays, 
and the water boils and bubbles, not while it digests, but as it 
flows from the earth into a vast cauldron made to receive it, and 
ne is always steaming like a colossal saucepan with the lid 
off. 

There were not many drinkers at the well the morning I saw it. 
The weather was getting cold, and the invalids preferred taking 
their water at home. The amusements in Wiesbaden were also 
beginning to flag—the season was on the wane. Of course, the 
gambling was going on as actively as ever; those who had come 
to play remained to play ; that is to say, if the luck of the bank 
had not been too strong for them ; but the attractions of the place 
were very much diminished. 

One night at the theatre we heard Die Zauberflite, in which 
Fraulein Lichtmay proved that even a prima donna of her great 
talent and acquirements may attempt too much. I dare say it 
was to oblige the manager that she undertook the réle of Queen 
of Night, and did herself injustice while doing him a service. 

The music of that most ungrateful part is too high for her 
voice. She got through it with an effort. We were unfortunate 
in our places in the Fremden Loge that evening; had left them 
to be taken by the portier of the hotel, and he had sent to the 
box-office too late. Being at the back of our box, one of our 
party—gallantry forbids my being more explicit—went sound 
asleep, and was with difficulty aroused when the opera was over. 
I never yet was hushed to sleep by Mozart’s music ; but fancy it 
must be quite an epicurean sensation. 

A Mr. Hering announced a concert, which, I’m sorry to say, I 
attended instead of going to see Hamlet (Schlegel’s translation), 
given the same evening at the theatre. ‘The concert-giver played 
on the pianoforte, sang songs, and got very wet in performing on 
an instrument composed of finger-glasses, but, as far as I was 
concerned, to no useful purpose. The entertainment did not 
amuse me, and I left the room, strongly impressed with the con- 
viction that Mr. Hering was a very strange fish. 

I strolled into the Kursaal afterwards, and listened to the 
strains of Godfrey's Guard Waltz, rather too slowly played by 
the Kursaal Band, but, nevertheless, refreshing as a contrast to 
what I had heard previously. 

We had been in Wiesbaden ten days when wet weather set in. 
There was an end to all the excursions and pleasant rambles. 
Dieten Miihle was even too far to go without getting drenched. 
It rained incessantly. And most melancholy it is to be shut up 
in a country town, where you have been revelling in sunshine 
and balmy breezes, by a deluge and anorth-east wind. We could 
not stand it long, and soon determined to strike our tent and 
wander forth to some more cheerful clime. 

Leipsic was chosen as our destination—not that it has the 
reputation of being a lively place, but it is one of the chief towns 
of Germany, and consequently to be visited. 

The journey thither is a long one, and we were advised to break 
it at Guntershausen—a junction on the line—where we were told 
there was an hotel at which to remain the night. From Wies- 
baden to Guntershausen we travelled; and when we arrived, 
found the hotel in question in a great state of confusion and ex- 
citement. Preparations were being made to receive royalty the 
next day. The Queen of Prussia was coming and going to sleep 
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there. The host could hardly realize it; the honour about to be 
conferred upon his house nearly turned his brain. We had tele- 
graphed for rooms and luckily got them—truly, they were up the 
back stairs; but were not all the others set aside for the Expected 
Guest ? Anyhow, we had to be satisfied. We had supper, and 
said good-night. 

A knock at my door as I was just dozing. 

“ Wer ist da?” I exclaimed, and it suddenly occurred to me I 
might have been annoying some one in the next room, even as I was 
disturbed by an ophicleide in human form at the ‘* Four Seasons.” 

Will you get up, please, and telegraph for me?” replied a well- 
known voice. ‘I’ve lost my * T could not catch the last 
word; but getting up, dressed hurriedly, and proceeded to inquire 
what loss had been sustained. It was a heavy gold head orna- 
ment, which the lady said she had left in the railway carriage. 

It is not worth while to describe all the means that have been 
taken to recover the missing object. If telegraphing, letter- 
writing, hand-bills, and advertisements be of any use, it should 
have been found long since; but I am very much mistaken if, 
from the railway carriage, it did not pass into the melting pot, 
and there become lost for ever to its rightful owner. Should it 
be otherwise, and the gold band ultimately be found, then let 
German railway travellers and officials be known henceforth as 
the most honest of all honest people in the world. 

Before we left Guntershausen the next morning, the lady who 
had knocked at my door went into the village after which the 
railway-station is named, not to find her treasure, but to buy 
some newly-laid eggs, which the hotel-keeper had assured us 
could not be had for love nor money anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood. She brought back the eggs in triumph, and with such an 
account of the dirty state of the German village that made one 
even fear the eggs were unfit for food. The landlord was very 
indignant at his statements being proved incorrect, but soon 
forgot his anger in the all-absorbing arrival of the Queen. We 
left him as we found him, in a state of bewildering excitement. 

We got to Leipsic about six, and were at dinner, when, looking 
at a newspaper, I accidentally discovered that a ‘‘ Gewandhaus 
Concert” was given that evening. Here, indeed, was an unexpected 
bit of luck. Often as I have been in Germany, I had never been 
able to attend one of those celebrated performances until this 
opportunity so suddenly presented itself. It was not to be lost. 
My companions were tired, and declined to go, but I claimed 
leave of absence and started for the concert-room. Unfortunately 
I was too late for the first part of the programme, but in time to 
hear a symphony of Beethoven—the C minor—that grand work, 
the first four notes of which Frederic Beale, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, had engraved on the bust of the composer as sufficient 
to indicate whom the figure represented. 

It had just begun as I entered the crowded room. ‘There was 
silence deep as death ;” and, step as lightly as I could, I was con- 
sidered a noisy intruder by some of the attentive listeners. It was, 
of course, impossible to find a seat, so I remained near the door-way 
among the black-coats which fill up the entrance of every popular 
assembly. They formed a motley group. Just before me stood 
one whose back I thought I recognized, if you can recognize a 
back. The head of the individual moved in electric sympathy 
with the music. Every now and then it seemed to differ with 
the movements of the conductor’s baton and to express a 
desire that the tempo should be faster or slower. The back hair 
of the head was in a perfect storm while the presto was being 
played. The symphony over—the head turned round, and I found 
it belonged to Rubinstein, whose face at any rate looked more 
like Beethoven than ever. He was apparently as much surprised 
to see me as I had been at the performance we had just heard, 
although, it is to be hoped, not in the same way. I was dis- 
appointed, The reputation of the Gewandhaus band is certainly 
greater than it just now deserves. ‘The wind instruments are too 
loud; they blow away as though they were in a circus; the band 
not wel: balanced. The basses played the vigorous passages Beet- 
hoven has given them in the C minor with appropriate fire and 
energy ; but the ensem//e must have been very much more perfect 
in Mendelssohn’s time than it now is to have acquired such 
world-wide renown. ‘he present conductor certainly mistook 
the tempi of the different movements of the symphony. In fa. *, 
according to my experience of the Gewandhaus orchestra, the 





only tempo it can with correctness play at present is that which I 
should call tempo passato ben marcato. Water Marnarp. 


[N.B.—The foregoing letter should have been the first of this 
desultory correspondence, but was mislaid.] 


MUSIC AT BIRMINGHAM. 


ow a Correspondent.) 

The atmosphere of the Hardware Capital is at the best of times 
and brightest of seasons at most but grimy, and what it is in such 
weather as that which the present December has brought, can only 
be realized by those whose misfortune it is to dwell there, or there- 
abouts. What it was on the evening of Wednesday the 11th, I 
will not pretend to describe ; to imagine anything more thoroughly 
dismal and depressing, or more completely inducive of a stern 
determination to remain at home by one’s fireside, would be almost 
impossible, and yet, despite a state of the elements which it would 
be gross flattery to designate merely as ‘ unpropitious,” a crowd 
densely filling every place available assembled in the vast Town Hall 
soon after seven o'clock, and waited in patient ex tion for the 
ballad concert, some time since announced by Mr. Harrison, a 
local musicseller, to whose active enterprise the Birmingham public 
are frequently indebted. 

Personally opening I cannot say that I should choose for my 
own special delectation a programme com in the main part 
of ballads, which, like sugar-plums, may be very good things in 
their way, but yet not desirable as a musical diet for the space of 
two hours. Fortunately, the world is large enough for all shades 
of opinion, and if 2,600 people like to pay their money for the 
purpose of enjoying a ballad evening, and, by so doing, offer no 
interference to the enjoyment of others with different tastes, what 
right has any one to insist upon his own individual objection ? 
Certainly, if there is any singer living who can make ballads 
‘tolerable and to be endured,” that singer is Mr. Sims Reeves, of 
whom posterity may fairly be told, ‘‘ quod tetegit ornavit,” for, 
whether it be in the severe school of oratorio, the most trying part in 
opera, or the simple homely ballad, alike at home in all our English 
tenor shines pre-eminent, and more than atones for any disappoint- 
ments he may have at any time unwittingly and unwillingly 
caused—disappointments to himself of a much more trying cha- 
racter than to the public, who, if deprived of the anticipated trial 
of hearing their special idol, have at least some compensation by 
the presence of other artists, while the unfortunate cause of their 
temporary annoyance suffers in the most substantial form by 
having to sacrifice to so considerable an extent that which, althoug 
said to be the ‘‘ root of all evil,” is not altogether unproductive of 
no small good in the world. If the public would reflect on this 
simple truth that “no song, no pay,” is the rule, a great deal of 
superfluous indignation, written and spoken, might be spared. 

he songs that Mr. Reeves selected at Birmingham were Dr. 
Arne’s, ‘* Water parted from the sea,” The Last Rose of Summer,” 
Parry’s, ‘‘ Norah, the Pride of Kildare,” and ‘‘‘The Bay of Biscay.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that all of these were sung to perfec- 
tion, and, I suppose, it is equally needless to state that the audience 
did their best to encore each of the pieces named, a request com- 
plied with in Moore’s ballad, of which the last two verses were 
repeated, while “Tom Bowling” proved no unwelcome substitute 
for ‘‘Norah.” The applause which followed “The Bay of Biscay” 
was overwhelming. , 

Mr. Reeves was supported (I believe that is the concert term, 
although I have never witnessed the process in its literal acceptation) 
by Miss Anna Jewell, a young lady whose voice is at present too 
thin and weak for so large a room as the Birmingham Town Hall ; 
Madame Patey-Whytock, whose fine contralto, careful method, 
and nice musician-like feeling, have rapidly established her as a 
deserved public favourite; her husband who sang “ Down among 
the Dead Men” with such spirit as to command a genuine and 
enthusiastic encore, and Mr. Charles Hallé, who played Mendel- 
ssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso in KE, Mozart’s Rondo alla 
Turea, Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith”’ (all more or less fami- 
liar at the Monday Pops), the impromptu by Schubert, in A flat, 
a tarantella by S. Heller, besides joining in a duet (Andante and 
Variations, by Schumann) with Madame Piatti, who accompanied 
the vocal music in a manner that left nothing to desire. The day fol- 
lowing Christmas Day, Mr. Sims Reeves will sing here in the Messiah. 

Birmingham, Dec. 14, VENABLES OF VENABLES, 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 
e THE POWERS THAT BE. 

With regard to church music, these are many and various. It 
would be a wonder if the case were otherwise, because the matter 
is one upon which everybody thinks himself or herself quite ov. 
able of exercising authority. The injunction, ‘ let each be ful 

ed in his own mind,” is made to apply even to the acces- 
sories of religion, and, as it argues competence to form a right 
opinion, people dogmatize upon church music pretty much as they 
do upon Free grace. Unhappily, the result is not so harmless in 
the one case as in the other. A man’s opinion about election con- 
cerns nobody but himself, so long as he refrains from boring his 
neighbours ; but his views of church music may, and often do, 
produce a great deal of mischief or ridicule. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon, this assumption of a right to a voice upon subjects 
which require the most careful study. We all know that every- 
body is a born educator, and naturally endowed with the ability 
to walk into a school and teach the master his business. So it is 
with statesmanship, for, if we may believe our ears, nine out of 
every ten people are law- makers, but have somehow got misplaced. 
And so it is with church music, a sound judgment upon which is 
as coolly taken for ted as is anything admitted to be beyond 
possible dispute. hy this, and, if this, why no more? Ought 
not the same people to assume a knowledge of engine-driving and 
navigation? Perhaps they would, but for the fact that on such 
matters everybody else would find them out. As regards education, 
politics, and music, however, they may dogmatize very stupidly, 
and their neighbours not only be none the wiser, but credit them 
with being marvellously sage folk. So much is the world out of 
joint. 

The powers that be in church music, as in everything else, are 
legal and illegal. We will look at each in order, giving precedence 
to the clergyman as in duty bound. He may be one of three 
classes, and wd either to the musical, the meddling, or the 
easy-going of his ilk. Among these the first is often the worst, 
because he has just enough knowledge to make him dangerous. As 
a rule, the musical clergyman is “ high,” and, therefore, given to 
the perpetration of anachronisms. ‘That is to say, he tries to take 
his nineteenth century congregation back to pre-Reformation 
times, so far as their worzhip is concerned. In music this is easily 
done, for are there not Gregorians, and cannot the dullest sing in 
unison? So Gregorian unisons have it all their own way, and the 
result, terrible to endure under any circumstances, is made worse 
by the clergyman’s musical acquirements. Had he none of these 
it is very probable that his organist would temper the wind to the 
shorn eal of the flock, by modernizing his harmonies, and gene- 
rally toning down the crudities of the old world stuff he has to 
play. But the musical clergyman is far too wide-awake to permit 
such doings. He pounces upon a post-Reformation passage with 


unerring instinct, and insists upon having the full chord upon the 
subdominant follow that on the dominant wherever possible. Of 
course, there are some musical clergymen who, in that capacity, are 
level with the times; but they are phenomenal, and, when found, 
ought to be made a note of. The meddling clegyman has no 


knowledge at all of that with which he interferes, essing in its 
stead a paramount notion that what he has a right to do ought to 
bedone. He is a very troublesome and often ridiculous person, 
are most astounding opinions, in the ex cathedra manner 
born of the pulpit, with an air of conviction wonderful to behold. 
He has his own notions about mody, services, and voluntaries, 
which, when made intelligible (a result not often achieved), are as 
amusing as they are im icable or absurd. He is, however, 
often neutralized where the organist is a tactician. His ignorance 
renders it an easy matter to influence him without appearing to do so, 
and to make him believe he leads, when in reality he is led. Only in 
this way can he be 1s, for open opposition would bring on a 
mauvais quart Pheure. The easy-going clergyman can hardly be 
called a power in church music at all, since he lets that institution 
g0 its own way. Moreover, he is fast disappearing from the land, 
Which, in some respects, perhaps, is well. He knows nothing 
about music of any sort, and cares nothing. In church he is con- 
éclous of it as giving him a little rest, and time to look about him, 
not with pastoral anxiety after the absentees, but rather with 
& Vague curiosity as to those present. Of course he is a pleasant 
man to deal with, and his organist is the envy of less fortunate 





neighbours. The influence of the clergy upon church music is 
hardly what it might be if all this be true. In some quarters there 
is no zeal; in others, zeal exists but without knowledge; an:! where 
the two are found together, the resultant efforts are often in favour 
of retrogression rather than progress. 

Another legal power is found in the organist, with whom, in- 
deed, ought to rest the virtual control of the music. Unfortunately, 
he does not always deserve his rights; and, when he does, some- 
times fails to obtain them by want of tact. He is too often 
opinionated, and not a little conceited, the reason being that he has 
probably moved in a very small world. The organ is a solitary 
and a fascinating instrument, keeping its devotee apart by himself 
and engrossing all his attention. So the organist comes to be a 
kind of musical hermit, who communes in secret with diapasons, 
and whose sphere is measured by the number of “‘ manuals.” Thus 
isolated, the inevitable result follows. He regards himself and his 
instrument as all in all, and is at no pains to conceal, because he 
does not know, the limited circle within which he moves. The 
organist must, however, be credited with zeal, and a constantly 
increasing knowledge of his special work. In these days of ornate 
services he has heavy demands made upon him, very different to 
those in the old sleepy time when chanting the canticles, and 
singing through a couple of psalms sufficed. Now, he is kept con- 
stantly at work, and, to his praise be it said, he generally does that 
fairly well. The only cause for regret is that his self-absorption 
in a machine has made him mechanical. We want to hear more 
“soul” in his playing, and more feeling in the singing of his 
choir. He has certain conventional tricks which duly appear now 
and then ; for example, he can imitate thunder, and represent the 
raging of the sea, but he rarely speaks to the heart through 
his instrument. By-and-by, perhaps, when he has taught his 
choir to be less perfunctory, to sing with at least the semblance 
of solemn devoutness and not with indecent haste, and to draw 
some faint distinction between words of sorrow and words of joy, 
he may make the organ eloquent, and not so much suggestive of 
mere wood and metal. 

The illegal powers that be in church music spring up from 
among the congregation by favour of wealth, position, or clerical 
indifference. Of course, the irrepressible devout female is chief 
among them. Most people know more or Jess of her and her ways. 
The parson knows her, sometimes well enough to sanction a 
‘white lie” and be “not at home.” The schoolmaster and 
mistress kpow her, and are almost daily lectured upon their several 
duties. The school children know her, not lovingly, for she gives 
them tracts (at so much per 100) instead of nuts and oranges. 
All the poor people in the parish know her, and her presence in 
their neighbourhood is telegraphed preparatory to a general 
‘* putting to rights,” for she has a sharp eye, a hortatory tongue, 
and considerable firmness in withholding coal and bread tickets 
when not pleased. Lastly, the organist knows her and could show 
a large collection of little notes, asking him to play out with 
‘‘ Sound the loud timbrel,” or warning him that his last Sunday 
morning’s in-voluntary was ‘ positively operatic,” and ‘ quite 
shocking,” or else drawing his attention to an enclosed tune (com- 
pesed by a friend), and requesting its use ia the very next service. 
She is a troublesome person, not lightly to be offended, and in 
many a church the music is pretty much what she wills it to be. 
We may take this lady, for brevity’s sake, as representing a score of 
other influences springing from the congregation, but these are not 
all. The choir—especially if they be volunteers—have something 
to say, and often put the screw on sharply by threatening to resign 
and leave the poor organist in the lurch ; and, lastly, there is the 
precentor— an imperium in imperio, whose powers being but 
vaguely defined, depend for their exercise upon the official's 
personal temperament. Such is the complication of influences that 
regulate our church music. The wonder is that so — cooks 
do not make the broth worse than it is. te Bs 








Sr. PererspurcH.—On the 28th ult., the fourth concert of the Rus- 
sian Musical Society took place under the direction of M. Hector 
Berlioz. The works performed were: Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven ; 
chorus from Die Zauberfléte, Mozart; overture to Benvenuto Cellini, 
Berlioz; air, “‘Giunse alfin il momento” from Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Mozart; “Ave Verum,” Mozart; ‘Evening Scene,” a romance for 
mezzo-soprano and orchestra, Hector Berlioz ; and overture to Oberon, 
Weber. 
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HERR ERNST PAUER’S CONCERIS. 

Herr Ernst Pauer’s “ Historical Performances of Pianoforte Music in 

strictly Chronological Order” are always attractive, and the series of 
three just held in the Hanover Square Rooms have yielded to none of 
their predecessors in variety of interest. True they are addressed to a 
select circle of the pupils, friends, and special admirers of the pianist ; 
but their object being the real advancement of art, they, in that impor- 
tant respect, differ from “ benefit concerts” in ordinary, and therefore 
lay claim to public recognition. ‘The scheme of this third series was com- 
prehensive and judiciously laid out. The first programme comprised a 
partita by Kuhnau, a suite de pieces by Handel, J. S. Bach’s “Italian Con- 
certo,” two polonaises by Frielmann Bach, a sonata by Emanuel Bach, 
a gigue by Haessler, a fantasia by Mozart, a sonata by Beethoven, an 
andante by Hummel, a rhapsodie by Liszt, and a barcarole by Thalberg. 
This was an excellent selection, although we cannot but think that a 
fairer specimen of old Bach might have been chosen than his ‘ Italian 
Concerto,” in which Bach does not appear like Bach at all. Nothing 
could be more welcome than the examples from the Leipsic Patriarch’ s 
eldest son, Friedmann, or than the sonata by Emanuel Bach, for 
whom Haydn entertained so deep a reverence. At the same time, why 
should J. C. Bach—* the English Bach,” as he was familiarly called, 
to whose death Mozart refers sympathetically in one of his letters— 
have been omitted. John Christian was doubtless the feeblest of the 
Bach family, and-moreover wrote a fugue upon the four notes standing 
in German for the letters of his name, which is perhaps the worst fugue 
ever published ; but as a light and graceful composer he earned a wide 
reputation, and certainly exercised considerable influence upon the 
growth and progress of a particular branch of his art. The fantasia of 
Mozart was the least known, but certainly not the least good of the 
two works of the same character which the composer of Don Giovanni 
has left us in the key of C minor. Beethoven’s sonata was the fresh, 
tuneful, and seldom played ‘Op. 78,” in the unaccommodating key of 
F sharp major. That overrated master, Hummel—overrated, let it be 
understood, not as an authority in the art of writing for the pianoforte, 
but as a composer in the abstract sense of the term—has produced far 
better things than his andante, Op. 18; and as Herr Pauer is among 
those who (in our opinion) place Hummel on too lofty a pedestal, he 
should have endeavoured to support his judgment by a composition of 
more genuine worth, Abbé Liszt might have been omitted altogether ; 
for, with all his amazing power as an executant, no pianist has contri- 
buted so much bad music as he to the repertory of the instrument. 
Sigismund Thalberg, though we are unable to agree with all that Herr 
Pauer says ia his favour, stands in a much more favourable light, and 
this, notwithstanding the deluge of trash which a too easily counter- 
feited mannerism has encouraged his weaker disciples to put forth. We 
may add here that the first four pieces above mentioned, having been 
written for the clavecin, were performed upon a bicord pianoforte, the 
others upon a tricord Broadwood grand in the highest state of perfec- 
tion—upon which last, by the way, the entire programme would have 
been heard to still more advantage. 

At the second performance the clavecin pieces including a suite by 
the I'rench composer Lully ; a selection from the studies of Domenico 
Scarlatti, son of the famous Alessandro Scarlatti, and except Handel the 
ablest clavecinist of his day; a sonata in D major by Galuppi; a bal- 
letto and gavotte by P. Martini; and a sonata in A major by Paradisi. 
Against this group of pieces the only protest that can be raised is in 
disfavour of Galuppi, a once-popular but inferior composer for the 
theatre, who, born in 1703 and deceased in 1785, cannot be fairly 
allowed to have in any degree influenced an art which for so longa time 
during the interval men like the Bachs, Handel, D. Scarlatti, Haydn, 
&c., were constantly enriching by their contributions. As a curiosity, 
however, Galuppi’s sonata may pass, though one by the still more popular 
Nicolai would, even in that sense, have been decidedly preferable. 

The pianoforte pieces at the second performance were unexceptionally 
good. Muzio Clementi one of the greatest and most prolific of com- 
posers for the instrument, was agreeably represented by an andante and 
presto; J. B. Cramer, by a selection from his “ Studies””—unsurpassed 
in their way; John Field (the ‘Russian Field,” Clementi’s most 
favoured scholar), by one of his graceful, natural, and melodious 
nocturnes ; Wrederic Chopin, also, by a nocturne—as usual with him, 
“most musical, most melancholy ;” Robert Schumann, by his “Ara- 
beske,” Op. 12; and Stephen Heller, by his “ Saltarello,” Op. 77. Not 
one word can be said against any of these, unless it be that, as in 
ordinary instances, the works in which M. Heller most powerfully 
declares his individuality are almost always overlooked, so, in the 
instance under notice, the work selected was by no means one of his most 
striking. How is it that our pianists never bestow a thought, for 
example, on such a veritable little gem as the Caprice on an air from 
Monsigny’s opera, Le Deserteur—a piece worth all the tarantellas and 
saltarellos of M, Heller put together, showing the composer, indeed, at 
his best and in his happiest mood ? 

At the third performance the clavecin was represented by two excerpts 





from the french Couperin (“ Francois Couperin le Grand ”), a composer 
who, born in 1668, was not disdained by John Sebastian Bach ‘himself 
in his early studies; a suite consisting of two gigues, two minuets, and a 
movement entitled ‘La Poule,” by Rameau, a Frenchman still more 
universally renowned, though chiefly for his talents in another dirze- 
tion; a fugue (in F), by Krebs, a favourite pupil of Bach; and an 
allegro in EK minor by Kirnberger, another pupil of the same great 
musician. Of these, perhaps, the most interesting were the specimens 
of Rameau. The pianoforte selection at this concert was of course far 
richer. It included an andante with variations by Joseph Haydn, who-e 
celebrity asa composer of orchestral symphonies and string quartets 
without number, to say nothing of his Creation, his Seasons, his Masses, 
and other Church music, has caused too many to overlook the fact that 
he was also a very industrious contributor to the repertory of the piano- 
forte: “ La Consolation,” one of the most genial and charming of the 
smaller pieces of Dussek; a capriccio (in G flat) by Auguste Eberhard 
Muller, a composer esteemed more highly in Germany than he is ever 
likely to be in England; the slow movement from Carl Marie von 
Weber's grand sonata in A flat, followed by the Rondo in E flat (Op. 
62), known in England as “ La Gaité”—which Herr Pauer in his carefully 
drawn up analytical programme confounds with a similar composition 
known in England as “ L’Hilarité ” (the polacca in E major); a study en- 
titled “ Kindermarchen ” (Children’s tale”), from a set of studies by 
Ignace Moscheles ; Schubert’s charming Impromptu, No. 3, Op. 142 (a 
sort of air with variations, the theme of which, or something very like 
it, he has elsewhere used in a quartet); the three musical sketches by 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, called, “ The Lake,” ‘“‘'The Millstream,” 
and “The Fountain” (Op. 10); and Mendelssohn’s Allegro Brillant 
in A major, Op. 92. All this was excellent. Nevertheless we may 
remark, in passing, that, while the andante of Weber is from that com- 
poser’s very best pianoforte sonata, it is at the same time one of the 
most incoherent and patchy of his slow movements. 

How well all this music is played by Herr Pauer need hardly be 
added; but special praise must be given to his vigorous and masterly 
execution of Weber’s Rondo in E flat, and Professor Bennett’s sketch, 
“The Fountain” (the last encored with unanimity), at the third 
concert. The Rondo Brillant of Mendelssohn was played upon two 
pianofortes, the first part being taken by a young lady, Miss Kingdon, 
a pupil, we presume, of Herr Pauer’s, and one who does infinite credit 
to her master. It would be difficult to give this animated piece 
with more neatness, spirit, and precision than was exhibited by both 
performers on the occasion under notice. 

It is, of course, impossible, in the course of three concerts, to present 
examples of every musician who has honourably figured as a composer 
for the pianoforte. Yet, we cannot but believe that something trom 
Joseph Woelfl, who wrote so fine a sonata as the one in C minor, from 
Daniel Steibelt, who, like Woelfl, was a contemporary and rival of 
Dussek, from our English Pinto, who, though he died so young, left, 
among other works, three pianoforte sonatas remarkable alike for feel- 
ing, beauty, and originality, from Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven’s pupil 
and biographer; even from Leopold Kozeluch, contemporary of Haydn 
and Mozart, so famous in his time; and Berger, Meudelssohn’s early 
teacher, might, among the works of dead comporers, have found a 
place. And surely Ferdinand Hiller, Merdelssohn’s intimate friend, 
has written much pianoforte music worthy every consideration. Nor 
can we see the justice of overlooking altogether such composers 
as Kalkbrenner, Henri Herz, Carl Czerny, &c., who have in- 
fluenced in a marked manner the mechanism, and therefore enlarged 
the capabilities, of the instrument, or why a corner might not have 
been allotted to Mr. Cipriani Potter, the master of our Sterndale 
Bennetts, Macfarrens, Mudies, &c., whose; teaching and example have 
done more for the progress of music among us than scems to obtain 
fair recognition. ‘Chat Herr Pauer is familiar with the works of these 
composers we have no doubt; that he could play them as they them- 
selves would wish to hear them played may be taken for granted. 
Indeed, he might construct three additional programmes without 
having recourse to a single pianoforte writer whose name was included 
in the series of ** Historical Performances” just expired. One word, in 
conclusion, about the historical and critical notices accompanying each 
piece, and for which Herr Pauer is himself responsible. ‘That which is 
purely historical is always interesting, but that which is critical seems 
to be out of place. If Herr Pauer styled his performances ‘ Lectures” 
there would be no harm in his lecturing ; but as he calls them nothing 
of the kind, and as they really are nothing of the kind, we cannot but 
think that he gives us too much of his own particular way of estimating 
the various composers pressed into his service. Nor would every 
musical thinker be quite disposed to accept his judgments uncontested 
—especially when he lays down such very extraordinary opinions as in 
the note appended to Dussek’s “ Consolation,” 








Mosoow.—Kaaschperofi’s new opera, The Storm, has been produced, 
but not come up to the expectations formed of it. — 
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REVIEWS. 
Letters of Distinguished Musicians. Translated by Lapy Wauuace. [London: 

Longmans, Green, & Co.] 

(Concluding Notice.) 

Unuike the man in the parable, the latter end of this book is better 
than the first, for it consists of a hitherto unpublished collection of 
letters written by one who was not only among the greatest of geniuses, 
but also among the most fascinating of correspondents—Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy. The remembrance of past pleasure will make 
every discriminating reader turn to this part of the volume with a keen 
interest which the result will not disappoint. Anything more delight- 
ful than these supplemental letters of the last of the great masters 
could not be, unless it came from the same hand, writing in (what we 
can hardly conceive) a more genial mood. 

The letters are thirty in number, the first two bearing date 1826-27, 
and being addressed to the publisher, Nageli, of Zurich, who had applied 
for a pianoforte sonata “ without tenths or fugues.” These are confined 
to business matters, but have an interest on account of the modest manner 
in which the writer sar of seventeen) expresses himself. It is, however, 
over those which follow that the reader will linger withdelight. They 
are addressed to Barmann the clarionet player, with whom Mendelssohn 
was on very familiar terms, and to whom, therefore, he poured out his 
thoughts unreservedly. No doubt Barmann was a good, honest fellow, 
but, we should imagine, somewhat slow withal, for in every letter the 
writer seems to be playfully quizzing his frieud. Very rarely do we 
find any matter discussed seriously; on the contrary, Mendelssohn, 
sitting down to write to Barmann, was always Mendelssohn in the 
humour for fun and frolic. So much the better. We have ample 
opportunities of seeing the more serious side of that gifted nature; in 
this case we are shown the merrier mood, and left to wonder which is 
the more delightful. Writing to a musician, Mendelssohn would 
naturally often refer to their common art. Here is a description of the 
opera band in Rome (1831)—‘' You must figure to yourself an orchestra 
like that of the most obscure Bavarian village; to describe it by words 
is not easy. Among others, there is a first clarionet in the Teatro di 
Apollo here. Oh! Barmann, you really ought to hear him; I believe 
the race of Oerindur, ‘ the mighty pillars of our throne,’ would topple 
over and roll on the ground with laughing. The fellow always starts off 
with an appoggiatura, when the third note sticks fast, and he winds up 
by a shake produced entirely by the elbow, and the man’s tone is such 
that, at the first moment, I thought it was a very bad oboe; but, then, 
the oboe itself fullowed in a solo, when I saw it all clearly. The 
bassoons are exacly like so many combs, and no instrument is in tune 
except the big drum; every instant some one of them plays out of 
time, and all of a sudden the kettle drums burst forth vigorously into 
the midst of a tender solo, when the first violinist calls s¢/ s¢/ and 
brings them together again. The double bass is a formidable fellow 
who wears a scarlet cap in the orchestra, and thick moustachios, lies 
on the watch for the notes, and strikes in whenever by good luck he 
can descry a good sized one. Thus all goes on ‘ with fire and precision,’ 
as our critics say.” 

In the same letter Mendelssohn happily likens the “infernal keyed 
trumpets” to “a pretty woman with a beard ;” while in the one that fol- 
lowshe has a fling at the Italian clarionet-players in general, avowing that 
they “‘ must have been born with a wooden leg, one always feelsinclined 
to throw them something.” Too this he adds with pleasant satire—' for 
Heaven’s sake don’t say this to a soul in Munich, or they might stone 
me. Germans can play a vast deal better ; but it won’t do to tell the 
Germans 80, for they would take it amiss.” We wonder how long 
slow Barmann puzzled over the meaning of this, In another letter, 
written from Paris, the German clarionetist learns that his French 
brethren are not much better than the Italians. Speaking of those at 
the Conservatoire, Mendelssohn observes :— 

“ The first one recently, in the minuet of the ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ 
commenced his solo a bar too soon, but went on puffing away as merrily 
a8 possible, never observing that it sounded quite infamous, and that 
some of the audience, among others the undersigned, were making 

y wry faces, and that the director had got stomach-ache. The 
horn ought then to have come in, but took fright, and did not come 
in, on which the violins took fright also, and played softer and softer, 
on which the thing every moment became more like a Dutch concert, 
for they were all out, and only a movement in three-fourth time being 
close at hand saved them from the disgrace of stopping short and 
beginning all over again.” 

e describes his attack of cholera in Paris very off-handedly: ‘at 
length I became positively ill, and was obliged to stay in bed, and 
submit to have my stomach rubbed by an old woman, to have warm 
cloths applied, to perspire a great deal, eat nothing, and undergoa great 
many visits and much compassion, wishing every one at the devil, 


° permint d bored to death.” Judging by the 
warmih of is sepremons t this was hardly woree than the infliction of a 





residence in the French capital :—“ I have passed a very dull winter 
what with illness, and the stupidity of the circles here. Devil take 
them all.” From this, as we all know, he escaped to London. The 
next letter purports to come from Isabella, Princess of Trapezunt, ask- 
ing a secret interview from Barmann, with whom she had fallen in 
love for his clarionet playing; and telling him, in a postcript, that she 
wears a cholera bandage. an example he ought to follow. Another 
begins: ‘“ Good evening, old Barmann,” and then goes on to say, ‘I am 
as surly as an old tom-cat. I should like the whole world to be 
hanged,” an assertion immediately contradicted by “give my love to 
all pretty girls.” In an interesting letter to the Baroness Pereira, there 
is a passage which shows his often remarked fastidiousness with regard 
to his own works. “ Should 1 ever succeed,” he remarks, “ in writing 
something entirely to my own mind (it need not give pleasure to any 
one else), then I shall be able once more to write a becoming, sensible 
letter, and gladly tell you about myself; but, as yet, 1am much dis- 
satisfied, and should like to try to write better, for my works often 
please others better than myself.” Meanwhile Barmann had been to 
Russia to preach, as his friend expresses it, “ the gospel of the clarionet 
to the heathen,” and Mendelssohn writes to him from Dusseldorf, on 
his return : “ Heavens! what music we shall play together (although, 
no doubt, you will make me play alone), and how I delight in the 
thought of besieging you all day long.” 

These extracts will serve to show the character of the correspondence 
between the composer and the player, and, we hope, will whet the 
appetite of those who have not yet read it in extenso. Theeffect of the 
whole is to make Mendelssohn appear more loveable than ever, and more 
than ever, a bright and guileless spirit euch as is too rarely found. 
Other letters follow addressed to various persons, but they are mostly 
on business matters, and, therefore, less interesting, so we pass them by. 

We cannot dismiss the volume without protesting against the 
manner of its compilation. A more flagrant case of book-making has 
rarely been met with. Tosay that it is of no value would be untrue, 
but its worth would have been increased tenfold if anything like 
editorial care and research had been expended upon it. Scarcely an 
allusion, not made clear by the context, is explained ; and without a 
“key” the volume is, in point of fact, obscure. Herr Ludwig Nohl, 
the German compiler, has really done nothing more than write a 
worthless preface and arrange the letters in order of date. 











West Matvern.—( From our own Correspondent.) —With feelings of 
profound regret I hear Mr. S. Haywood is, through circumstances, 
about leaving the Westminster Arms Hotel. Mr, Haywood has now 
been the kind proprietor at the above hotel fifteen years. A more 
gentle and humane character we seldom have the pleasure to meet 
with. Ever since he lost his good wife some two years ago, he has 
had difficulties to contend with, which he has not been able to bear 
against. In West Malvern every one loves Samuel Haywood. Liberal 
in his ways, kind to all, his name is unsullied. A great supporter of 
coursing, having brought some of the best dogs into the field, his name 
is known and esteemed far and wide; after fifteen years’ toil he is 
obliged to leave his favourite hotel, which some of the first families in 
England have visited in the season as a place of far-famed resort 
and healthful celebrity. All sympathize with friend Haywood. A 
courteous, gentle disposition and jolly smiles have endeared him to many 
who sorrow much for the transition he is compelled to take. It is 
his wish to retire where there will be less on his mind. West Malvern 
is his fond place, where he will still reside with his family. We wish 
him repose and comfort, and long may he live to enjoy his remaining 
years wherever he pitches his tent. Mr. Harriss, the well-known 
proprietor of the Unicorn Hotel, has taken tothe Westminster. May 
success attend his exertions!—T. L. 

AmsTERDAM.—At the first concert given this year by the Maatschap- 
pij Felix Meritis, under the direction of M. Verhulst, the programme 
included among other compositions: Symphony in B flat major, Op. 
60, Beethoven; Air from Mitrane, Rossini; Violin Concerto, Mendel- 
ssohn (Herr Remenyi from Pesth); overture to Die Schéne Melusine, 
Mendelssohn; Hungarian Songs for the Violin, Liszt; and overture to 
Michel Angelo, Gade. 

Ventor.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah is to be produced this season at the 
Teatro Fenice. Dinorah herself will be represented by Signora De 


Maesen, who has already played the part with great success in Monza 


and Genoa. 

ArnuEIM.—The members of the “ Maatschappij tot Bevordering der 
Toonkunst,” recently gave a performance of Haydn’s Seasons. 

Ferrana.—Sig. Pedrotti’s opera, 7utti in Maschera, has been produced 
with success, 

Scuwertn.—The King of Prussia has bestowed the Order of the 
Crown on Herr Schmidt, Caped/meister here. 

Zunicu.—M, Maillart’s. Gléckchen des Eremiten has been successfully 
produced. 
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Now ready, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


USICAL DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 

set forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 

have sprung the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 

the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 

Principles which should regulate their Construction. By Joseph GopparpD, Author 
of “ The Philosophy of Music." 

London: Tuomas Morey, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
Simpxins, MarsHatL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF ORATORIO. 
By EMIL NAUMANN.* 


(Continued from page 849.) 


F now we examine Schiitz’s four Passions, taken from the 
Gospels, and composed, a capella, when he was in his 81st year, 
compositions springing from so many artistic elements inherent in 
the period itself, or handed down by it, and from the harmonic 
combination of them, which was already taking place in the com- 
poser’s mind, we cannot help confessing that it was these works 
which really prepared the ground on which oratorio could be 
raised to Bach and Handel, its last pinnacles. With the exception 
of the congregational part, we here find strongly marked the 
musical elements and the spirit characterizing Sebastian Bach's 
Matthdus-Passion. Here as there, the separate personages intro- 
duced speaking the text of the Bible are, in opposition to the 
previous four-part system adopted for the whole Passion, treated 
as single voices, that is : represented by a recitative-like, or 
melodic, solo, though the form is scantier with Schiitz than with 
Bach. In Schiitz’s Matthdus-Pussion, this solo treatment rises on 
one occasion even into a formal and regularly finished ‘‘ Duet of 
the false Witnesses.” As was the case in Bach, and sometimes in 
the Mysteries before him, the narrating Evangelist, also, is musi- 
cally personified. But the similarity between these two German 
composers, separated from each other by an entire century, is most 
astonishingly evident in the short ‘t Jews’ choruses,” coming in with 
great dramatic effect, and full of passionate emotion, in the 
Passions according to St. Matthew of both. The parts of these 
choruses, consisting of musical exclamations, or characteristically 
and sharply marked tone-phrases, are, when examined in score, 
like each other, even as far as the eye is concerned, to say nothing 
of the fanatically encroaching and aggressive spirit embodied in 
them. In Schiitz no less than in Bach, immediately Christ is intro- 
duced speaking, there is a wonderfully glorious and overflowing 
handling of the melody in the recitative, besides much more we 
might mention. But one great difference between them is that 
Schiitz, who, cousidering when he lived, may be placed side by 
side with Bach even as an instrumental composer, was the greatest 
and first operatic composer in Germany, while Bach was limited to 
sacred and instrumental music. Schiitz was, therefore, there can 
be no question—though the fact in no way detracts from Bach’s 
sreatness—the more varied and more ubjective of the two masters, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





and for this reason we can speak of his subsequently exerting an 
influence upon’ Handel, who, for plastic objectivity, was superior 
to the ideal Bach. Only, as we shall see later, those Christian 
and classical elements, that Schiitz, in his Operas and Passions, 
kept tolerably distinct, were destined to be blended by Handel in 
one and the same kind of work, namely Oratorio, which, in con- 
sequence, then first rose to all the importance of a musical epic.* 

* That Schiltz carefully preserved this distinction is proved by the fact, 
among other things, that, notwithstanding he was one of the greatest instru- 
mental composers of his time, and, as is shown by his Symphonie Sacre written 
under earlier Italian influences, had formerly employed instrumental music in 
sacred compositions, he again, like the old masters, composed entirely a 
capella. How soon the epic element began to stir in him is demonstrated by 
works of his, which do not properly belong to the department of Oratorio, but 
which not only are related to it by name, but in spirit as well. Thus the first 
part of his Sacred Concertos, published at Leipsic in 1633, contains four 
songs for one voice with instrumental accompaniment, and these songs are 
characteristically described as ‘‘ in stylo oratorio.” 


Among Schiitz’s successors in Germany, we must distinguish 
Sebastiani, born at Weimar in 1622, died 1672. His Passion was 
probably the first in Germany that could boast of a complete 
instrumental accompaniment : 2 violins, 4 viols, 1 basso continuo, 
with organ, lutes, theorbos, and viola di gamba. We must like- 
wise mention Johann Theile, born 1646, at Naumburg (the reader 
will remark that Saxony and Thuringia were still the scene of the 
development of this entire branch of art), died 1724. 

While these two masters, who belonged principally to the 17th 
century, remained faithful to what in a German sense was a na- 
tional tendency, as exemplified for oratorio in the retention of 
Luther's rendering of the text of the Gospel, a rendering so well 
adapted to the sentiments of Protestantism, and in the addition of 
a new and popular element, by the introduction of the congrega- 
tional part in the form of those chorales, with which the people 
were all acquainted, and which they had sung for a century, we 
perceive oratorio at the same period in Italy becoming more and 
more restricted to art music properly so called, and a public pre- 
viously schooled to understand it. The most eminent masters in 
this style are Marco Marazzoli, born at Parma, in 1600, died 1662, 
who produced about twenty oratorios; and the great Alessandro 
Scarlatti, born at Trapani, Sicily, in 1659, died at Naples in 1725. 

With the beginning of the 18th century we meet in Germany 
the forerunners of Handel ; among others, Reinhard Keiser. This 
musician—born in a village between Weissenfels and Leipsic in 
1673, died at Hamburg in 1789—rendered good service, by 
the way, to the development of opera in Germany. We possess no 
less than 116 works of a dramatic nature by him. He was, also, 
very fertile in the sphere of Oratorio, including oratorio itself and 
a cantata allied to it. We may mention his Christmas Cantata ; 
his Passion on a poem by Brockes; his Passion according to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and his oratorios: Der fiir die Siinde der 
Welt gemarterte Jesus (Jesus the Martyr for the Sins of the World) ; 
Der zum Tode verurtheilte und gekreuzigte Jesus (Jesus condemned to 
Death and crucified), &c.—Mattheson, too, born in 1681 at Ham- 
burgh, died in 1764, who wrote 24 oratorios, and Telemann, born 
in 1681 at Magdeburg, died in 1767, though both saw the light of 
the world only three years before Handel, and so were friends of 
his, must be counted among his forerunners.* 

To prove this, we need only remind the reader that Iaudel did 
not seriously devote himself to Oratorio till he had attained the 
age of fifty, while most of the labours of Mattheson and ‘Telemann 
in the same field are to be referred to the middle age of both, and 
consequently may have influenced what Handel did. 





* Among Mattheson’s Oratorios, there are two Passions; ainong those of 
Telemann’s, on the other hand, we find 44 specimens of Passion-music (some 
in the Cantata form) a Death of Jesus; a MResurvectin of tie Lore; a 
Resurrection of Zaccharias; The Shepherds at Belidehem; Jerusalem 
Delivered; The Messiah ; and a Last Judgment. 
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While calling these men forerunners of Handel, we would not 
be misunderstood. Just as little can Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or even Marlow, when regarded from a higher point 
of view, be termed the forerunners of Shakspere, with whom all 
they have in common is merely a general likeness in the form, the 
persons, and the language of their pieces, a superficial connection of 
affinity, as regards the selection and treatment of their subjects, 
and a vague kind of family resemblance, characterizing generally 
their time and nation. Keiser, Mattheson, and Telemann did not 
furnish Handel with more than canvass, colours, and frames, that 
is, 80 to speak, the materials with which the great master was to 
work, In this instance, also, it is merely the outward habit which 
connects with immortal genius these men, who, however eminent 
in their own day, possessed only talent. With regard, however, 
to pregnancy of ideas, to realization and idealization of artistic 
form, to depth of feeling, or grandeur of sentiment, their produc- 
tions compared to Handel's are like copper to gold. 

Before considering the position occupied by Handel, whom we 
feel inclined to regard as the father of epic tone-poetry in the real 
and more restricted sense of the word, we have to say a few,words 
concerning the place of his great contemporary, Sebastian Bach, 
with reference to Oratorio. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, who, as we all know, was born in 
1685, at Eisenach, and died at Leipsic in 1750, represents the 
acme of all Christian sacred music, as developed from the intro- 
duction of the Gregorian cantus planus, about the end of the 16th 
century till past the beginning of the 18th, that is: the last 
blossom of a development of more than a thousand years. We 
find, therefore, in his works, the results won by the great Nether- 
landish, Italian, and German masters, on the Roman Catholic 
side, in the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, that is to say: 
before, contemporaneously with, and after the Reformation, in 
formal, artistic, and deeply intensive religious expression, and we 
find them combined with the evangelical and popular spirit peculiar 
to Protestant church music which sprang from the song and the choral, 
the Passion Plays and the Passion Oratorios.* It is, therefore, self- 
evident that the master’s tone-poems, epic as regards their form, but 
frequently dramatic, if we consider their passionate expression : 
his Matthdus- Fassion, and his Johannes- Passion, like all other vocal 
works of his, must be permeated by a touch of thoroughly lyrical 
feeling, since such, as we have already shown, was innate in all 
church-music. What strikes us as dramatic are only the outbursts 
of pity, pain, idealized love, or sorrow in the composer's heart, 
worked up by him, on contemplating the martyrdom of the Lord, 
to the uttermost limits of feeling. We may mention as exempli- 
fying what we have said, the tumultuous, and apparently so 
dramatic chorus, ‘‘ Sind Blitze, sind Donner verschwunden,” in 
the Matthdus-Passion, a chorus which is no more than the echo of 
the commotion in Bach’s own mind, and the ideal congregation 
connected with him. But, looking back beyond Bach’s master- 
piece, we can see the connection again with a more remote period 
of artistico-religious edification, which merely expressed itself in a 
more childlike and simple manner. In an old French Mystery, 
the Angels address to God the Father, who is sunk in slumber 
during the Crucifixion of his Son, the furious words: ‘‘ Seigneur, 
n’avez-vous pas honte d’oublier tellement votre fils ?”—We cannot, 
it is true, deny that the “ Jews’ Chorus” in the Matthaus- 





* Let the reader recollect the “‘ Crucifixus” or the “ Incarnatus ” in Bach’s 
B minor Mass, reminding us of the most powerful things done in this way by 
the great Venetian Lotti (1665-1740), and place them by the side of pieces 
from the purely Evangelical and Germanic expression of the Cantata: Grottes 
Zeit, and of the two Passions, or remember, in conjunction with the glorifi- 
cation—casting into the shade the adoration of the Virgin by the best Roman 
— masters—in his ‘ Magnificat,” his arch-Protestant Christmas Can- 





Passion is characterized by thoroughly dramatic life, but this, 
also, springs from a state of the composer's soul, wrought 
up by subjective emotion. Bach is so absorbed in contem- 
plating the sufferings and the death of our Lord that the whole 
chain of events has become a fact immediately present to him, and 
is, therefore, pourtrayed to his inward vision in plastic fulness, and 
with the most expressive animation. The events on which not 
merely his own salvation but that of the whole world depends, are 
no more events long since past ; he himself is an eye-witness of 
them, he feels them as directly actual and true. ‘Thus his highly 
wrought mode of expression appears to be no more than the other 
side of that religious lyricism and ecstasy which is mirrored in the 
devout chorales, sometimes carried to too great a pitch of painful 
emotion in the treatment of the vocal parts ; in the airs and duets, 
or even in the manner, so profoundly lyrical, in which the recita- 
tive of the narrating Evangelist is treated. If we remember, in 
conjunction with this, the way, characterized now, as it were, by 
timidity, now by growing confidence, and now again by childlike 
endearments, with which Bach addresses the Saviour, as he would 
his dearest friend, using such expressions, for instance as ‘‘ Ruhe 
sanfte, sanfte Ruh,” at the conclusion of the Matthaus-Passion ; 
in the cantata: Gottes Zeit ; or in the cantata of that son who pos- 
sessed, perhaps, more inward affinity with him than any of the 
others, Christian Bach (1735—1782), ‘‘ Ich lasse Dich nicht!” 
where the soprano voices exclaim so fervently: ‘ Mein Jesu!” 
besides asseverating with the whole chorus: “ Ich lasse Dich 
nicht!” we must feel convinced beyond a doubt that Bach was 
connected only in a secondary degree with epic poetry. This is 
apparent, moreover, from the limited number of his oratorios, 
Properly speaking, we possess only two, since we can scarcely 
include the Christmas Cantata among them. In these two works, 
also, Christ appears as the personal object of the love of Bach’s 
soul, its friend, and rock—as the one only central point of his 


thoughts and feelings. 
(To be continued.) 





Her Maggsty’s THEATRE.—The performances of Italian opera 
which should have been given next spring and summer at the 
late Opera-house in the Haymarket, will be held at Drury Lane 
Theatre, an agreement having been concluded to that effect 
between Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Frederick B. Chatterton, lessee 
and manager to the last-named establishment. 

CuristMas OratTorI0s.—The following oratorios will be given 
during the present Christmas by the National Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin :—Band and chorus 700 
—Messiah (Christmas Eve) ; Creation (New Year's Day) ; and 
Elijah (January 8)—being the only occasions on which Mr. Sant- 
ley can sing in oratorios at Exeter Hall this season. 

Tue Successor To,M. Benazer.—M. Dupressoir, a retired 
officer of the army, and nephew of M. Benazet, lately director of 
the Baden gaming-tables, has been unanimously appointed by the 
subscribers to the place formerly occupied by his uncle, just de- 
ceased. 

OrGANIST APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Albert Lowe has been appointed 

ist of St. Stephen’s Church, South Kensington. 
fm. Acuitar’s Pranororte Recirats.—We subjoin the programme 
of the last :—Sonata in C minor, Mozart; Aréthuse (Melody), Aguilar ; 
Bolero, Aguilar; ‘‘ Appeal,” « In a wood on a windy day” (Transcrip- 
tions), Aguilar; Sonata in A flat, played by Miss Grace Aguilar, 
Beethoven; The Eighth Book of Lieder ohne Wo te, Mendelssohn; 
Fantasia on Faust, Aguilar; “ L’Adoration” Le chant des Moisson- 
neurs, played by Miss Grace Aguilar, Alfred Holmes ; Schlummerlied, 
Schumann; Mazurka, Aguilar. 

Cotoexe.—The overture to Euryanthe, Weber; Violin. Concerto, 
Beethoven; Die Griindung Romo, Hiller ; and Spontini’s overture to Die 
Vestalin, were the pieces selected for performance at the fourth Gir- 
zenich Concert. 

Baunn.—Herren Joachim and Brahms recently gave a concert when 
among the pieces played were: Sonata with Violin, C minor (Op. 30, 
No. 8), Beethoven; Rondo in B minor; “ Teufelssonate,” ‘Tartini; 
Suite, Bach ; and various other compositions, Brahms. 


or; 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The choice of Mr. Costa’s second and best oratorio, Naaman, for the 
500th performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society was an appropriate 
mark of respect on the part of the members to one from whose constant 
supervision they have now for twenty years derived such material 
benefit. With the history of this society, from its foundation in 1832, 
the objects it held originally in view, the vast good it has effected, and 
the nature of its claims to be regarded as the greatest and mostzusefu] 
institution of its kind, our readers are pretty well acquainted. Norcan 
amateurs who take any interest in the matter be unaware that the 
members of the Sacred Harmonic Society have had, and still have, 
exclusively in view the welfare and progress of that important branch 
of the musical art of which their admirable performances are practical 
illustrations, giving their time and attention to the work in hand for the 
pure love of it, without regard to profit or reward—a fact entitling 
them, together with the officers whom they appoint as directing 
managers of their business, to a more than ordinary share of grateful 
consideration. In contemplating their 500th concert they may look 
back with pride to the past, and it was only fitting that such an occa- 
sion should be accompanied by a published account of what they have 
been enabled to do, and have done with such hearty good will. To 
spare the majority of our own readers the infliction of a tale many times 
narrated, at more or less length, in these columns, we may at once refer 
the less informed among them to a little pamphlet now in circulation, 
bearing the title of The Sacred Harmonic Society, a Thirty-five Years’ 
Retrospect, in which the history of the society and its transactions from 
the beginning, in 1832, up to the actual period, is impartially set forth 
and commented on. If the Sacred Harmonic Society had done no more 
than perpetuate and familiarize among us the choral masterpieces of 
Handel, its members, on the strength of that alone, would have covered 
themselves with credit; but much more than this, we need scarcely 
add, has resulted from their commendable self-denial, The position 
thus honourably earned, indeed, and unanimously recognized, ought to 
make every member feel proud of his membership. A worthier 
brotherhood could not be pointed to in the annals of art. 

One thing should always be kept in mind. Rapid as was the pro- 
gress of the institution, and unquestionable as were the advantages 
accruing from its persevering labours, the end of the first quarter of a 
century of its existence found it at a standstill. Universal attention 

had been attracted to its doings, which were now duly chronicled and 
discussed by the press, as well as by the public. When the ghost of 
King Arthur, in Zom Thumb, has revealed all it has got to reveal, it 
answers the last query of its interrogator in two emphatic monosyllables 
—No more!” to which the interrogator, not entirely satisfied, re- 
joins, as emphatically ; “If no more, why so much?” In 1847 the 
Sacred Harmonic Society appears to have reached the same pass as the 
ghost of King Arthur, and to hints about further progress, to have replied 
—‘'No more!” The outside world, however, now become inte- 
rested in its proceedings, repeatedly urged the question—* If no more, 
why so much?” So much, in fact, had been done that a great deal 
more was reasonably expected. A year later the difficulty was solved. 
A new conductor was engaged; and from that time forward the motto 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society was changed from “No more” to 
“Excelsior.” The new conductor was Mr. Costa, who has retained the 
post for twenty years, and whose device, similar to that of the French 
De Rohan, was “ En avant! Costa suis.” The success of this gentle- 
man at the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society led to his being 
appointed conductor of the Birmingham Festival, in 1849, and, eight 
years later, director of the first Handel Festival in the Crystal 
Palace—which last was an undertaking of such colossal proportions that, 
in the absence of a man of iron nerve and indomitable will, a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, a man in some sort born to command and be obeyed, it 
would have been altogether impracticable. With what excellent 


results Mr. Costa has directed the performances at Exeter Hall since he 
first assumed the responsibilities attached to the post of conductor is 
generally known. No compliment that the members themselves may 
choose to pay him could possibly be out of place, and even had his 
oratorios, Zii and Naaman, been welcomed with far less enthusiasm than 





was actually the case at the great festivals of Birmingham, for which 
they were expressly written, it would still have been no more than a 
graceful acknowledgment of invaluable services to produce them with 
every care and with all the resources of the society. The selection of 
Naaman, without reference to its merits as an oratorio, for the celebra- 
tion of the 500th concert, was both just and appropriate, and, as might 
have been anticipated, met with unqualified approval. 

It will readily be believed that there was an enormous attendance at 
this concert, and no less readily that the performance of Naaman was 
one of the highest excellence. A long indisposition, from which he 
was only slowly recovering, had prevented Mr. Costa from occupying 
his accustomed post at the first concert of the new season about a 
fortnight back,and Zlijah, the oratorio on that occasion, was conducted 
by his able substitute, M. Sainton. This, joined to other reasons 
superfluous to dwell upon, made the welcome accorded to the renowned 
chef d’orchestre on his appearance, and also at the termination of the 
oratorio, all the more marked and spontaneous. Seldom—never, per- 
haps—have the choruees, which are as varied and abundant in Naaman 
as in the oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn, been more uniformly 
well delivered. Among the most striking examples, in a performance 
distinguished from first to last by accuracy and precision, we may cite 
the dramatic and vigorous scene in the temple of the heathen god, 
Rimmon, not the least remarkable point in which is the brief fugato, 
led off by tenor voices and answered alternately by altos, sopranos, and 
basses ; the grand chorus at the end of Part I. (‘ Praise the Lord”), 
which comprises a fugue (‘‘ He turneth the wilderness into a standing 
water”), with an elaborate florid counterpoint for the orchestra, in a 
style to which Mendelssohn was so partial; the eolemn amd largely 
developed “ Sanctus,” including another fugue, on a theme more than 
usually free in its melodic outline, and worked out with extraordinary 
pains; the chorus of thanksgiving (“ Thanks, grateful thanks, Al- 
mighty Lord ”)—after the miraculous restoration to life, through the 
Prophet Elisha’s intercession, of the child of the Shunammite woman— 
which contains yet another fugue upon a theme no less tuneful than 
its predecessor, but this time wedded to an independent orchestral 
accompaniment quite as ingenious as the vocal fugue itself; and the 
grand chorus (‘‘ Great God of Gods”) which brings the oratorio to an 
end, and of which the last, though by no means the least, of the fugues 
to be met with in Naaman (“ Hallelujah! Amen”) is the culminating 
point. All these were done in perfection. Nor, in another style, were 
the softer choruses, aiming rather at melodic expression than at force 
of combination, less entitled to praise. Of these whether the ceaseless 
flow of tune that marks the composition, or the delicate attention to 
light and shade that distinguished the execution be taken into con- 
sideration, a more praiseworthy example could not be cited than the 
graceful chorus responding to Elisha’s petition for Divine aid in favour 
of the impoverished widow—* The curse of the Lord is in the house of 
the wicked, but He blesseth the habitation of the just””—where, by the 
way, Mr. Costa, in setting the entire sentence to one continuous 
melody, has shown himself superior to the habit of “ word-painting ” 
in music, one of the besetting errors of the age, an error which, 
generated by Gluck, and indulged in at discretion by the eclectic 
Meyerbeer, has been carried to the extreme limit of absurdity in the 
operas of Herr Richard Wagner. 

The solo singers—for whom Mr. Costa has written with a tact and 
felicity that afford each one alike a chance of distinction — were 
Madame Lemmens-bherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Messrs. Cummings, Montem Smith, and Santley. ‘To Madame Sher- 
rington was allotted the charming music of Adah, the captive Jewieh 
girl who becomes the handmaid of Timna, Naaman’s wife. This part 
was originally assumed by Mdlle. Adelina Patti, at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864, afterwards (at Exeter Hall) by the young and clever 
Miss Edmunds (pupil of Mrs. Sims Reeves), and subsequently again by 
Malle. Patti, on a special occasion, in the same place. Madame 
Rudersdcrff sang the music of the child-bereaved Shunammite, which 
the has sung from the beginning; Mdlle. Drasdil the contralto pait, 
written for Madame Sainton-Dolby, who was prevented by a severe 
cold from taking part in this interesting ceremony, much to the regret 


‘of those who for many years have been used to regard her as the 
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« contralto of contraltos” in sacred music; Mr. Montem Smith the 
small part of Gehazi, Naaman’s servant, originally sustained by Mr. 
Cummings; Mr. Cummings that of Naaman, in which, having to 
replace Mr. Sims Reeves—the greatest of all singers in oratorio—his 
complete success was the more to his honour; and, finally, Mr. 
Santley that of Elisha—the original Elisha, and likely to remain in 
our time the inimitable. All these excellent artists gave their solos, 
and united their voices in the concerted music, with a good will that 
showed their hearts to be thoroughly in their tasks. For care and 
correctness, indeed, they rivalled the chorus; and, as is almost invariably 
the case—unless it be where such wholly exceptional choruses as 
‘‘ Hallelujah,” “ For unto us a Child is born,” or “ He gave them hail- 
stones,” by Handel, “ ‘Thanks be to God,” and one or two others by 
Mendelssohn, are in question—they earned much more consideration 
and applause than the finest choral singing can ever hope to earn from 
a vast mixed audience. Three pieces were unanimously encored—the 
air, “‘ Lament not thus” (Mr. Santley), in which Elisha consoles the 
Shunam mite mother, the air of the vision of the Shunammite child, after 
its miraculous restoration to life, «I dreamt I was in heaven” (Mdlle. 
Drasdil), and the irresistibly animated quartet, “Honour and glory, 
Almighty, are Thine,” in which Naaman, Adah, Timna, and Elisha 
praise God or His mercy and goodness (Mr. Cummings, Madame 
Sherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, and Mr. Santley). Other pieces were 
received with the strongest approval, and among the rest the tuneful 
and catching trio, “ Haste, to Samaria let us go” (Adah, Timna, and 
Naaman), which won ‘applause, unanimous and prolonged enough to 
warrant Mr. Costa in interpreting it as an “encore,” a custom, however, 
to which he is manifestly anything but partial. 

The orchestra was perfect from beginning to end, alike in passages 
of force and delicacy, in solo and in combination—so perfect that, but 
for the well-conceived and ingeniously conducted introductory scene, in 
which the translation of Elijah and the descent of Elijah’s mantle upon 
the shoulders of Elisha are illustrated (an overture in its way, to which 
the voices lend their aid), it would have been felt a matter of regret 
that Mr. Costa had not provided some regularly constructed piece of 
instrumental music for Naaman, as Mendelssohn has done at the com- 
mencement of St. Paul, and, after the utterance of the prophecy of the 
three years’ drought, in Hlijah. Happily the composer of Naaman, who 
knows the resources of an orchestra as thoroughly as he knows the 
capabilities of voices, has given his players frequent opportunities for 
distinction in his oratorio, the score of which is transparent for clear- 
ness, and masterly, without a shadow of pretentiousness, in its com- 
binations. But enough has been said to show that this performance 
was worthy the occasion, and a more interesting occasion to lovers of 
music than that of the 500th concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
could hardly be imagined. 





West-Enp Lecrure Hatt, Hammersmrrn.—A concert took place 
at this hall on the 17th, for the benefit of Mr. Ralph Percy Long, who 
has a nice high tenor vuice and sung several times with success, being 
encored in Mr. Macfarren’s “ My Guiding Star,” and Bishop’s “ Pilgrim 
of Love.” Among the attractions of the concert were the singing of 
Miss Fanny Poole and the harp playing of Mr. J. Cheshire. Being 
encored in a song by Signor Randegger, Miss Poole substituted Bishop's 
“ Love has Eyes,” in place of “ Katty Moyle;” and similarly compli- 
mented, she sung Molloy's “ Portrait.” Mr. Cheshire’s “The Ocean 
Spirit’s Song” was another success for Miss Poole. ‘Ihe same gentle- 
man’s solo on the harp, “ The Fairies’ Dance,” was deservedly encored. 

Mrs. H. J. St. Lecer.—We regret to announce the sudden death of 
this accomplished lady, the wife of H. J. St. Leger, Esq., of Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, and Heyward’s Hall, county of Cork, which 
melancholy event took place on Wednesday night, the 11th instant, of 
disease of the heart. Mrs. St. Leger was the authoress and composer 
of several pretty ballads, including “ You still may trust in me,” “ From 
a Dream of the Past,” “ The Angel Mother,” “ The Old Willow Tree,” 
“ The Tribute of a Tear,” &¢., &c., and was a charming vocalist and 
accompanist, which many of our musical readers are aware of who 
were in the habit of hearing her at her brilliant soirées musicales at 
Ravencourt Park and Cleveland Row, St. James’s Palace. 

Cosurc.—A new comic opera, Die St. Johannisnacht, has been pro- 
duced with success, ‘The composer is Herr A. Eilers, a member of the 
operatic company. 











NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The New Philharmonic Society gave the last of their interesting 
sotrées for this season on Wednesday December 18th. The programme was 
marked by the production of two original compositions, and the début 
of a young lady whose ability as a pianist was sufficient to command 
unequivocal success, despite the embarrassment naturally attending an 
occasion of such interest. 

One of the instrumental novelties introduced was a quartet composed 
by the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley, the Oxford Professor of Music, from whose 
musical attainments the Society were not disappointed in expecting a 
scholarly composition, the production of which cannot fail to add to the 
learned Professor’s reputation. The quartet was finely led by Mr. W. 
H. Holmes, and well supported by the other performers, Messrs. Amor, 
Hann, and Alwyn. 

The next feature was the début of Miss Ada Coyne, a young lady 
whose finish and excellent training as a pianist were fully tested in 
Beethoven’s magnificent Sonata in C minor, which was executed with a 
precision, energy, and sentiment, that won the deserved plaudits of the 
audience, Another feature of importance was the performance of a 
quintet, in G minor, the composition of Mr. John Barnett, whose fame 
as a composer bids fair to rival his fame as a pianist. Those who 
remembered the effect produced at the late Birmingham Festival by 
Mr. Barnett’s music to the Ancient Mariner, looked torward anxiously 
to the appearance of another original work from his pen. Nor were 
they disappointed. The various movements of the quintet were warmly 
applauded, and at its close the composer was enthusiastically called. 
I cannot close this account of the last soirée without congratulating 
Professor Wylde (the President of the Society) and the members of the 
council, on the successful termination of their labours for the year. 
The increasing numbers who attend these soirées, as well as the orches- 
pe and vocal practices, testify to the usefulness of this art-promoting 

iety. 

[Was not this Miss Ada Coyne the same who made a very suc- 
cessful appearance at one of the recent concerts in the Crystal 
Palace ?—Ep.] 


—_——~j—— 


MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI AT ROUEN. 
(From L’ Europe Artiste.) 

Yesterday euogens soirée de gala atthe Theatre des Arts—a monster 
concert, such as never been given to the Rouennais public. In 
fact, this concert was not merely collective, it was quite exceptional in 
the composition of its programme—an exquisite choice of music in all 
kinds and unique associations, which only virtuoses d’élite could execute. 
The salle of the theatre presented a most brilliant appearance. The 
boxes, the fauteuils, the premieres, the stalls, the parquet, the pit even, 
oo in stalls, were splendidly garnished with company enamelled 
with elegant toilettes which, upon a severe ground of black costumes, 
gave to the numerous auditory a magnificent coup-d'’a@il. The secondes 
and even the troisi¢mes were full. Vieuxtemps was the violinist; 
Keiterer, pianist; and Alexandre Batta, violoncellist. How these fire- 
tried artists play and impress, has it not been written? How they 
interpret the great masters whom they master, has it not been made reti- 
cent? How they have made themselves famous to posterity, has it not 
been acknowledged? It is good and of much vouching. ‘I'he Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven, by Vieuxtemps and Ketterer, had woke the 
echoes ; the fantasia on La Juive, by Alexandre Datta, had died away. 
The Queen of the Concert appeared. All eyes, all thoughts, all hearts 
were spell-bound. Let us pause. 

Malle. Carlotta Patti is a ravishing singer of Nature, and her talent 
is not less remarkable for the surety of the art by which it is directed. 
Her voice is of a timbre quite individual, as is her manner of singing. 
A wonderfully natural musical sentiment, a marvellous facility of 
vocalization, an originality of very good taste in her execution, and in 
the structure of her jioritures, always perfectly united to the expression 
of the song ; magical cocottes, trilles of exquisite finesse, sounds drawn 
out to an incredible duration—all without fatigue, without effort, and 
with an inexpressible charm of manner ; voila Carlotta Patti! ! 

In the great air from La Sonnambula, in the variations on the “ Car- 
naval de Venise ”—in which, indeed, one might at times imagine he was 
listening to the fantastic coups d’archet and inimitable stuccatos of 
Paganini—the violin with the seduction of the voice—she was alike 
happy and successful. If the audience had not feared to fatigue her 
they would have re-demanded this delicious ¢our de force of the cantatrice, 
which made so ravishing an effect? But she did not altogether escape. 
One imperious bis could not be resisted. After the ‘ liclat de rire,” 
that sparkling musical pleasantry which she makes sportive with so 
much naiveté, and with a smile of such mingled coquetry and amiability, 
weg possible demonstration of enthusiasm was showered on the en- 

tress. 
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ALBERT LORTZING. 
(Concluded from page 852.) 

So, Albert Lortzing is dead! On the 21st January, 1851, he 
died of an apoplectic fit in Berlin, where once stood his cradle, in 
the 47th year of his age. 

The wish he uttered not long previously: “‘God protect me from 
such blows of fate!” was not fulfilled. However much it is to be 
regretted on account of his wife, with her six children, of whom 
all save the eldest daughter are unprovided for, as far as Lortzing 
himself is concerned, this quick and painless end to a life full of 
affliction was an enviable one. 

“ Es brach der Tod die Kette des Geschicks!”* 


At the news of his death, the scales fell from the eyes not of 
Berlin alone, but of all Germany. What was denied him in life, 
he found in death : universal recognition. ; 

While other nations are proud of their men of talent, while, by 
voluntary pecuniary support, they relieve their more eminent poets 
and artists from the anxieties of every-day existence, we Germans 
unconcernedly let such men die. It is not till they are dead that 
they receive as artists the appreciation they so well deserve; it is 
not till they have to be buried at the cost of others, that people 
begin wondering at the injustice of Fate, for refusing such men an 
earthly reward! In France, Lortzing would have been a rich 
man from the composer’s rights of Der Czaar und Zimmermann 
alone.—Oh! in what a wretched condition are matters connected 
with art in Germany ! 

Simultaneously with the general recognition of Lortzing after 
his death, a whole host of relations a upon the scene. 

Honourably did the artists of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt 
Theatre distinguish themselves by immediately agreeing that they 
would allow a proportionate sum to be deducted from the salary of 
each among them, so that, for the few following months, the 
widow might receive the salary of her deceased husband. The 
manager himself set an example to other theatres, and, without de- 
ducting anything, got up a performance for the widow and orphans, 
while Herr von Kiistner, the Intendant of the Theatres Royal, 
begged permission of his Majesty, the King of Prussia, to give a 
performance for the same object at the Operahouse, which is- 
sion was accorded by the King, who took the costs upon himself. 
Herr Meyerbeer, the Director-General of Music, supported by the 
co-operation of all the musical celebrities of Berlin, organized, with 
the greatest zeal, and himself conducted a concert that was extra- 
ordinarily successful. A great deal has been done, too, in Berlin 
eee individuals, and many who caused Lortzing vexation 
while he lived, thought themselves bound to pay off a debt by 
hastening to aid those he left behind. With moving gratitude 
does the widow speak of this kind and tender sympathy. There 
has been formed in Berlin a committee who have called upon all 
German theatres to pay a debt of honour by following the example 
set them. Under the appeal as published in the papers, stand the 
names : 

G. Meyerbeer, Royal Director-General of Music, and Chapel- 
master to the Court ; G. Dorn, Chapelmaster to the Court; W. 
Taubert, Chapelmaster to the Court ; F. A. Reimann, Merchant ; 
C. Stawinsky, stage-manager of the Theatre Royal; C. Praetorius, 
Councillor of Commerce ; and F. W. Dieckmann, Merchant. 

Many theatres have already responded to the appeal, and several 
have promised they will do so. May they all give their aid very 
soon, nor wait till the public interest in the matter cools down, 
which, unfortunately, will be the case only too quickly.t A great 
deal has been already done, but it is very far from sufficient to 
secure the widow, with her five destitute children, even the most 
scanty means of subsistence. Madame Lortzing would consider 
h indeed fortunate were she successful in er rayer for her 
son to be admitted in the Berlin Waisenhaus (Orphans’ Home). 
However well the managers of this philanthropic institution may, 


*“The chain of Fate was snapt in two by Death.” 

_t On the occasion of the benefit at the Mannheim Theatre for Lortzing’s 
wife and family, not only did the singers give their salaries; not only did the 
printer refuse to charge for the bills, and the gas company for the gas, but all 
the subordinate officials, all the money-takers and supernumeraries devoted 
their hard earned night’s wages to the same purpose, so that the expenses of 
the performance were actually nothing. Such conduct commands respect and 
deserves to Le mentioned, 








as they are said to do, carry out the parpons for which it was 
founded, still there is something extremely sad in seeing a child 
withdrawn from that maternal care for which nothing in the world 
can compensate—a parent's heart is, after all, the surest guide for 
affection, the mirror pointed out by Nature for the childish mind, 
the sanctuary, consecrated by God himself, in which the child 
learns how to worship, and, without effort, rises to piety and 
virtue. The noble-minded founders of the above establishment 
will, I trust, pardon me, but I cannot reconcile myself to the idea 
of seeing Lortzing’s dearly loved ‘‘ Bubi” in an orphan asylum.— 
A report has been circulated in some of the pa: that the King 
of Prussia has settled a yearly pension of 200 thalers on Madame 
Lortzing. Lortzing’s friends were delighted at the intelligence, 
but—it has not, up to the present time, been confirmed. Let us 
hope that, in a favourable hour, the pressing state of the case may 
be represented as forcibly as it deserves to the art-loving monarch. 
If an attempt be made to mage to us the impossibility of such an 
act of grace use even the widows of Government officials are 
entitled to only scanty pensions, impressed with a sincere feeling 
of conviction, and recollecting the words of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, the ‘* Weiskurig,” of whom Germany is proud: ‘J can 
make a knight out of an artist, but not an artist out of a knight,” 
we reply that it will probably be a long time before another 
Lortzing is born, and leaves those he loves destitute, a holy legacy 
to his native land! When, lust year, after Conradin Kreutzer’s 
death, Lortzing read the mer for the public to help the widow, 
he expressed a hope, in his family circle, that cama & would do 
more for those Kreutzer had left behind, than his contemporaries 
had done for Kreutzer himself, and observed : ‘‘ When J die, thin 

may take a better turn for you.” May his hope be realized (* 
Meanwhile, let us have confidence in the sympathy of the number- 
less multitude who were invigorated and delighted by his songs, 
and none of whom, in their gratitude towards the deceased Master, 
will abandon to want those whom he loved—of the many who feel 
for human suffering. Some contributions have even been forwarded 
from abroad ; his Czaar, a German work, has been translated into 
Swedish, Danish, Bohemian, and Hungarian, and his melodies are 
heard beyond the sea. In a case like this, when their honour is 
involved, the German people will certainly not do aught of which 
they need be ashamed. Lortzing raised a anent monument 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and the love of Posterity is his 
noble reward! But you, German artists— proud of your dis- 
ingeines comrade—will take care that the stranger shall not pass 
by his grave without heeding it; you will allow no one to deprive 
you of the privilege of marking the spot that covers his ashes. I 
feel convinced that it is only necessary to start the idea, and that 
the thousands of German singers, musicians, and actors, will derive 
a consoling sentiment of satisfaction from the thought that they 
all combined to mark for their descendants Lortzing’s resting- 


place. 

By levying a few groschens upon everyone a monument worthy 
of the doivent might be raised. Others will take up the idea ; of 
that I am sure! 

And you, his personal friends and acquaintances, who will never 
forget the pleasant hours spent in the company of one endowed 
with so noble a heart, and with a soul fresh as the dawn itself, 
when you are gathered in the friendly circle, think of him in love, 
follow his example, raise with a quiet smile your glasses on high, 
and, before carrying them to your lips, say : 

“Dem Ruhenden unter dem Grase 
Sei freundlich ein Becher gebracht.”¢ 

An uncommon man, an uncommon artist, naively harmless, 

poomees “een humour in life and in art, has been snatched 

earth. ‘The air of his existence was the breath of genuine 
art, joyousness of disposition. Fate cruelly deprived him of both. 
Is it astonishing that ipods artistic heart was broken? To me it 





* Out of the unpublished musical manuscripts he left behind, and of which 
a catalogue appeared in No. 28 of the Leipsic Theaterchronik, 18th Febru- 
ary, 1851, a respectable sum ought to be obtained for the widow—could a 
publisher only be found; this, however, despite a great deal of trouble, has 
proved an impossibility. Strange to say, no one, up to the present time, has 
thought it worth his while even to see what the manuscripts contain. It strikes 
me that the German public should assert its right to them. 
T ‘‘ To those ‘neath the grass now reposing, 
A cup as old friends will we drain!” 
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is irrefutably evident that Albert Lortzing’s life had become an im- 
a had lost the ground in which alone he could strike 
root 


. | Wohlthatig heilend nahte ihm der Tod 
Der ernste Freund.”* 


Q, jetzt ist ihm wohl, dem Vielgepritften !’’+ 


“* Das arme Herz hienieden, 
Von manchem Sturm bewegt, 
Erlangt den wahren Frieden 
Nur—wenn es nicht mehr schlagt !’t 
Mannheim, May, 1851. 


Gulliber im the French Style. 

A piece brought out a few days ago in Paris is a remarkable illus- 
tration of the state of public morality and taste in France. The 
theatre which had the honour of producing the play was Le Chatelet, 
a house which has obtained a name for such spectacular extravaganzas 
as Rothomago and Cendrillon. It is emphatically the ‘ people’s theatre.” 
It was built expressly for their enjoyment, and it is so capacious that it 
has no less than 2,700 reserved places—nearly twice as many as any 
other theatre in Paris can boast of possessing. The prices are con- 
siderably lower than elsewhere, and if a gamin can beg, borrow, or steal 
the sum of seventy-five centimes, or sevenpence halfpenny, he may 
have access to his earthly paradi It is emphatically for the lower 
orders that a paternal Government has provided the dramatic entertain- 
ment of the Chatelet. But the places destined for the canaille have 
been usurped to some extent by the jeunesse dorée of Paris, and as much 
as fifty francs has been asked and obtained for a stalle d’orchestre, the 
normal price of which is only four. Liberty reigns supreme in this 
theatre, and, contrary to Parisian usages, ladies are admitted to the 
stalls. At the second representation many ladies of fashion, including 
the Princess Metternich and the Duchesse de Morny, were present. 
Let us see the sort of exhibition which the grande dame who gives 200 
francs for a loge and the shopboy who pays 15 sous are equally anxious 
to witness. The subject, Gulliver's Travels, is surely harmless enough. 
It has formed the subject of numberless pantomimes, and the Chatelet 
piece is, in fact, exactly like one of our Christmas introductions, The 
only difference in the piece itself is that the story is complicated, with 
the object of making the performance last five hours. Gulliver is ship- 
wrecked among icebergs, and he is then transported in succession to 
the Flying Island, to the pays des chevauz, to the country of Lilliput, 
and to the home of the Brobdignagian giants. The army of marionettes 
that do duty for Lilliputians are wonderfully well managed, and an 
immensely fat woman who personates a Brobdignagian baby isamusing, 
if rather coarse, But it is the fairies of the piece who form the great 
attraction, and, paradoxical as it may seem, it is their scanty costumes 
that have drawn so largely on the treasury of the theatre. No less 
than three hundred thousand francs have been expended on this one 
piece. And yet the superficial area of the dresses must be ludicrously 
small in proportion to the bodies which they do not cover. The 
inhabitants of the pays des chevauz are impersonated by large-limbed 
women who wear a horse’s head, a huge tail, a corsage fitting as tight 
as posvible to the figure, and nothing else! Miss Menken’s costume as 
Mazeppa was lavishly ample in comparison with this, and in all the 
three ballets, whether the figurantes appear as butterflies or jewels, the 
one single object has been to reduce the clothing toa minimum. Ina 
danse des oiseaux they remind one irresistibly of the saying, “as naked 
as robins.” It is true that their head-dressesand waistbands glitter with 
jewellery, but quality in this case scarcely makes up for the lack of 
quantity. As to the mere dialogue of the piece, it is beneath contempt. 
‘The songs are crowded with double-entendres, and the actors, including 
Schneider, point the jokes by gestures yet more significant. When the 
palace of the Queen of the Lilliputians is on fire Gulliver rushes off to 
extinguish it, and a drop-scene exhibits him standing over the blazing 
pile, And this is the entertainment provided for the people of France! 

Shaver Silver. 


Praaut.—The programme of the sacred concert given by the Bohe- 
mian Artists’ Club included: « Adoramus,” Palestrina ; “ Improperia,” 
Vittoria; “ Seligkeiten,” Liszt; Bohemian Songs of the 15th century, 
ete, 





* “Kindly did Death, the sombre friend, approach, 
And heal his woes.” 
¢ “Oh, much he suffer’d, but he now doth rest !” 
t “ Poor heart, thou beatest sadly, 
And sighest after peace ; 
Alas! thou ne’er shalt find it 
Until thy beatings cease !” 





SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONY IN C. 
(From the Crystal Palace Programme.) 


1. Andante and Allegro ma non troppo, 
2. Andante con moto. 

3. Scherzo and Trio. Allegro vivace. 

4. Finale. Allegro vivace. 

The estimation in which the instrumental works of Schubert are now held 
in England is a remarkable instance of a sudden growth of reputation after 
a long period of neglect. Twenty years ago, it is not too much to say, that, 
except to an almost infinitesimal fraction of the English musical public, 
Schubert was known only as a writer of songs. No concert programme, even 
of the most élite of the musical societies, at that time ever included a sonata, 
a quartet, or a trio of his. His Symphony in C major had been rejected with 
ridicule by the leading band of the metropolis, even though presented to them 
by no. less a judge than Mendelssohn himself—in fact, his existence as an 
instrumental writer was absolutely unknown to the public. Since that time, 
however, things have materially altered for the better. Schubert's Sonatas, 
Impromptus, Momens musicales, and other pianoforte works, are among the 
stock favourites at our most popular concerts, and divide the honours with 
those of Beethoven himself, his Quartets and Trios are now constantly heard, 
and within the last few years his great orchestral works are beginning to 
force their way to that high level in the popular favour to which their great 
merits and beauties fully entitle them. Of the last mentioned works the most 
important are his Symphonies. Of these he left behind him—in a more or 
less perfect state—nine, of which the following is a complete list :— 

No, 1, in D major. 

» 2, in B flat, 1815. 

ys 3, in D, 1815. 

» 4, in C minor—“ Tragische Sinfonie,”—1816, 

+» 5, in B flat, 1816. 

» 6, in C major, 1818, 

yy 7, in E, 1821, 

» 8, in B minor, 1822. 

» 9, in C major, 1828—the year of his death. 
Of these, all but two (Nos. 7 and 8) are complete. Of No. 8, the two first 
movements alone were finished. The MS., as clean and unblotted as any fair 
transcript by a copyist, but with a singular grace and neatness in the writing, 
which marks the hand of the dear composer himself, breaks off abruptly at 
the 9th bar of the scherzo. As these bars have not been printed, I cannot 
resist quoting them from the note-book of my friend, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, with 
whom I saw the MS. when in Vienna on the occasion referred to below. 


Allegro. 
wh 








audience of the Crystal Palace Concerts, having been performed on the 6th 
April and 5th October last. No. 7 exists (if, indeed, it still exists), only 
in a sketch. It was last heard of in the possession of Mendelssohn, who 
is said to have contemplated, or even commenced, scoring it; but it would 
appear that it is no longer to be found among his remains. No. 9, the work 
which is to be played to-day, was published at the instance of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn, in 1840. The remaining six are still in MS., in a dusty cup- 
board, in the house of Dr. Schneider, a well-known amateur of Vienna; and 
there the writer had the honour and pleasure of examining them during a 
visit to that city, which he was recently enabled to make through the kindness 
of the Directors of the Crystal Palace, always ready to adopt any suggestions 
for increasing the interest and worth of the Saturday Concerts. Dr. Schneider 
was good enough to permit copies of Nos. 4 and 6 to be taken, and it is hoped 
that before long an opportunity will occur of presenting some portions, at 
least, of one or both to the Crystal Palace audience, and thus effecting 
revival hardly less interesting than that of Mendelssohn’s Reformation Syin- 
phony. I take the opportunity to mention that in the same cupboard I was 
fortunate enough to discover the whole nine numbers of Schubert's music to 
the drama of Hosamunde—of which portions have been already played here-— 
in the original part-books, lying as they had probably lain since the first repre- 
sentations at the Theater an der Wien, 1823. 

The original MS. of the Grand Symphony, No. 9, in C major, which is 
played to-day, is in the library of the Musik-Verein, in Vienna, where I 
examined it in company with Mr. Sullivan. The volume consists of 218 pages 
of oblong quarto. The handwriting, like Schubert's usual autograph, is 
perfectly neat and distinct, except where it has been altered by the composer. 
The alterations are confined almost entirely to the first three movements, but 
in these they abound. The fact of their existence at all is remarkable, because 
in general Schubert did not make alterations. His scores are usually very 
free from them. He appears to have written under the influence of a kind of 
immediate inspiration, without rough sketches or any of the other processes 
to which great musicians commonly resort—as Michael Angelo is said to 
have hewn his statues straight from the marble; and when once written he 
appears, as a rule, not to have returned to his work. Indeed, the rapidity 
with which his compositions succeeded one another was enough to render this 
impossible. In the opera of Fierrabras, the 1st act, consisting of 304 large 
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pages, fully scored, was written in six days, between the 25th and 31st 
May, 1823; the 2nd act, 300 pages, in five days—between the 3lst May and 
the 5th June. The last movement of one of his quartets, by no means re- 
stricted in length, was dashed off in the dead of a night in three hours and 
a-half, the hour and minute of beginning and ending being carefully marked 
by Schubert himself. -And as each of these compositions was no sooner com- 
pleted than his fiery genius hurried him on to another, it is obvious that he 
could have had no opportunity of correcting. The C major Symphony, however, 
alone of all bis symphonies, is an exception to this rule. He seems to have felt 
that it was to be his last and greatest work, and to have acted accordingly. 
Six years had passed since he threw off the two beautiful fragments in B minor 
above referred to. The interval was occupied by chamber music, operas, and 
vocal music of all descriptions ; and now that he resumed the highest order of 
orchestral composition, the end was fatally near. This Symphony was almost 
literally the Song of the Swan. It was composed in March, and on the 19th 
November he was no longer alive. Was it some presentiment of approaching 
departure that made him so unusually careful to elaborate and correct his 
work? The first three movements are crowded with after-thoughts—the 
lovely opening phrase for the horns, which forms the theme of the introduc- 
tion, has been altered; so has the subject of the allegro—and that after a 
considerable part of the movement was completed, so that the correction has 
had to be made over and over again. In the andante there are many altera- 
tions of minor moment: but the most remarkable of all is in the scherzo (pp. 
173, 174, of the printed score), where a most original and characteristic effect 
is produced by the sudden introduction of a new melody, which after being 
played by the flute in the key of C flat, is then repeated by the oboe and first 
violin in C natural, a change which has an irresistible charm. The whole of 
this passage (twenty bars) is absolutely an after-thought, being crammed in 
between the lines of the music previously written. The fiery finale alone is 
free from corrections, the hand of the composer seeming to have hurried over 
it at as rapid a pace as that of the glorious music itself. 

It is impossible in the limits of a concert programme to give any description 
or criticism of the entire work. Nor is it less difficult to single out any part 
of so splendid a whole as this Symphony for especial notice, where all parts 
are alike full of beauty and greatness. But if the writer may be allowed to 
mention that which affects him most, he would say that the opening and the 
finale are, perhaps (though in entirely opposite ways), the most moving. 
There is something inexpressibly magical in the soft opening phrase by the 
horns alone, with the entrance fof the strings at its close. In the slow 
movement there is a wonderfully touching passage, where the horn sounds 
faintly note after note, while the rest of the orchestra is all hushed and still, 
as if an angel had descended into the room and were gliding about among the 
instruments. But splendid as are the others, they are all eclipsed by the 
Jjinale, which is one of the most glorious, if not the most glorious movement, 
in the whole realm of music. It is one burst of impetuous passion from 
beginning to end, with a rhythm so strongly marked that it is impossible to 
resist its influence. 

Nothing is said in any of Schubert’s letters of his intention in this move- 
ment, or what picture or image (if any) he had in his mind. But a legend 
exists in the possession of the writer, which, if of somewhat doubtful authen- 
ticity (as legends often are), may perhaps be pardoned as not inappropriate to 
the case. According to this legend then, the finale represents the story of 
Phaeton and the Horses of the Sun. It opens with a clang of the wood and 

brass instruments, and an airy loftiness well befitting an interview be- 
tween two divinities on Olympus. His request granted, Phaeton mounts the 
chariot, and tries a canter round with the horses. Then off they go, the team 
pulling hard, as horses of the sun should pull. Once or twice he manages to 
arrest their pace, but only for a time, and they soon resume their furious career. 
Then comes a passage, descending and diminishing, which conveys to perfec- 
tion the feeling of the westering sun, slanting down to the ocean. After this, 
the second part of the movement begins, and with it begin Phaeton’s difficul- 
ties. The day is dying, and the chill airs of evening begin to blow from the 
sea. The steeds won't pull together, and begin to plunge and kick. At 
last off they start together, the luckless youth can no longer control them, 
and the movement ends with the tremendous plunge of team, chariot, and 
charioteer, into the waters of the Adriatic. — So far the legend, which 
each may accept or reject at will. But Phaeton or no Phaeton, all 
will allow that the finale is a perfect marvel of spirit and impetuosity, worthy 
to be the embodiment of any story. G. G. 








Lzrpsic.—There has been great activity in musical circles lately. 
Mdme. Schumann and Herr Stockhausen have given a Soirée; Malle. 
Skiwa has given a Musical Evening’s Entertainment; and Herr Nabich, 
a virttoso on the trombone, has given aconcert. In addition to the 
above there was the 8th Gewandhaus Concert. 

Municu.—Rumour rays that, after Herr R. Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
Weber's Euryanthe is to be produced, under the direction of Dr. Hans 
von Bulow, and the opera, Der Cid, by Herr Peter Cornelius, a pupil of 
the Abbé Liszt. 

Drespen.—Gluck’s Armida, with Mdme. Barde-Ney in the part of 


ROYAL STANDARD THEATRE. 

This new and elegant theatre, which has just been erected by Mr. 
Douglas, on the site of the old Standard Theatre, which, our 
readers may recollect, was totally destroyed by fire some twelve 
months back, gave a series of four lyrical representations, commenc- 
ing on last Tuesday with Bellini’s pretty pastoral opera of The 
Sonnambula. Miss Rose Hersee, who is well eee in the musical 
world as one of our most promising concert vocalists, and one who has 
been constantly rising in public estimation, achieved a new and most 
brilliant success on Tuesday evening as Amina. No operatic character 
is more familiar to the London public, and none has been performed on 
the metropolitan stage by so many first-class artists. Miss Rose Hersee 
had, therefore, to contend with reminiscences of these celebrities; that 
is, with preconceived ideas of how the part should be played and the 
music should be sung, besides the necessity (deeply felt by all really 
artistic natures) of creating beauty, of displaying a truth, however old, 
ina new and striking light; with, on the one hand, the danger of not 
being understood (which attends all originality), and, on the other, the 
fear of falling into conventionalism. Miss Rose Hersee had certainly 
no light task to perform; but, as the result of her efforts was so 
triumphant, we need not dwell upon difficulties which were completely 
surmounted (thanks to her own ability) further than justice requires 
for an adequate explanation of all the accomplished singer’s merits in 
this particular instance. She possesses much histrionic power, genuine 
musical sentiment, dainty fancy, and wondrous fluency of the vocal 
embellishments, Miss Rose Hersee’s Amina may be praised without 
reserve ; and that the large audience assembled on the occasion thought 
as well as we do was indisputably attested by the enthusiastic applause 
and frequent “ recals” with which the fair artist was honoured. She 
repeated the character the following evening, and with the same 
genuine success, 

Miss Rose Hersee was efficiently supported by Mr. George Perren, as 
Elvino, and the opera was, with few exceptions, well performed, and 
was received with great favour throughout. 

Last night and to-night Verdi's 2 Trovatore was announced, with 
Madame Rudersdorff as the heroine, which we may probably have to 
notice next week. The choruses and orchestra were remarkably good 
and efficient, under the direction of Mr, Frederick Kingsbury, A 
concert followed.—B, B. 








Mr. Smits Reeves at Hanitey.—The musical public are indebted to 
Mr. John Emery, jun., for the treat afforded last night in the concert 
of Mr. Sims Reeves’s ballad company. ‘The announcement had 
scarcely been made ere applications were made for seats, and so great 
was the demand that no tickets for reserved seats could be had ten 
days ago. The carriages last night formed quite an imposing line, and 
there was a crowd of pedestrians about the doors long before the 
commencement of the concert. The hall was filled, and the large 

roportion of ladies in full dress formed a very brilliant assembly. Mr. 
Sime Reeves’s “vocalism” it is needless to laud; for is he not the 
English tenor? When he appeared, to sing “‘ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” such a flood of applause met him that he bowed frequently before 
he could proceed. Scarcely one ornament did he introduce, scarcely 
did his voice rise above piano, yet so was the ballad sung that, as he 
closed, loud hurrahs burst forth, and the subsequent applause was 
sustained till he re-appeared to repeat it. ‘My Pretty Jane” was his 
next ballad, and therein the prolonged piano notes were wonderfully 
effective. A similar “‘plaudital” demonstration brought back the great 
tenor, who sang “Tom Bowling,” which was most powerful and 
thetic. Of the “Bay of Biscay,” Mr, Reeves makes quite a scena. 
he passage “ With the gale, now we sail,” seemed to realize with 
the voice the gliding of a vessel over the waves. Mr. Reeves had 
already responded to two encores, and it-was taking advantage of good 
nature to demand a repetition of “ The Bay of Biscay,” and so evi- 
dently thought the majority of the audience, who tried to put down 
the vox populi at the rear, which, however, was unsuccessfully main- 
tained after he had bowed his acknowledgments. Madame Patey- 
Whytock, Miss Anna Jewell, and Mr. Patey all gave satisfaction. Mr. 
Charles Stevens accompanied.—Staffordshire Paper, Dec. 14. ‘ 

A PerrorMance or Sacrep Music, in aid of the Organ Fund in Christ 
Church, Brondesbury, Kilburn, was given in the church on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 12th, under the direction of Mr. J. Parry Cole, the 
organist. A full cathedral service was given, followed by a selection 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
&c. The choral force was composed of drafts from the choirs of West- 
minster Abbey, Chapel Royal, Temple Church, and Lincoln's Inn, 
assisted by the Brondesbury Amateurs. The solo singers were Mr. A. Gil- 
bert, Madame Laura Baxter, Messrs. G. T. Carter, and Theodore Distin. 

Brunswicx.—At the 4th Subscription Concert one of the great 
attractions was the performance of Mozart’s C minor Piano-Concerto by 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller, whose own ‘‘Sinfonigche Fantasie” was included 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 
(Communicated). 

The following appeared a day or two ago in several of our con- 
temporaries :— 

“Gustave Doré has just sold the immense picture which occupied so 
large a space in the central salon of the Annual Exhibition at Paris this 
year to an American amateur for £2,200. The subject, it will be 
remembered, is a gambling-table at Baden. Several of the celebrated 
ano of the day sat, it is said, for their portraits in this picture, 
any a life-like photograph of the scene daily enacted at a German 
kursaal, 

We are enabled to state on good authority that not only has the 
above-named picture been bought for a larger sum, but along with 
it a number of important and valuable works by the same master, 
all of which are to be exhibited in London before going to America. 
The exhibition will be open to the public at the Egyptian Hall on 
and after Dec. 24th. 





IMPROMPTU. 
Kellogg, ma foi quel nom etrange, 
Cela fait penser & quel cochon 
Je conseille 4 Mapleson, 
De le changer & Quel-Ange. 
Loup RENARD. 











Birxseck Literary AND SorentiFio InstirutTion.—This, the oldest 
literary institution in the kingdom, gave an evening concert on 
Wednesday under the direction of Mr. Beuthin, one of the Pro- 
fessors of the Royal Academy. The room was crowded to suffocation. The 
chief attraction was centred in the choir of the institution consisting of 
seventy effective voices, who have been well drilled under the director, 
Mr. Beuthin. It being generally understood that Mr. Benedict would 
attend and conduct the performance of some of his part-songs per- 
formed for the first time in public by the choir, gave no little éclat and 
interest to the concert. The choir sang his new part-song, “‘ All Things 
Woo Thee,” and his well-known “ Hunting Song,” with such perfec- 
tion and gratification to all preeent, that they were re-demanded with 
immense applause, the composer receiving a perfect ovation from the 
delighted audience. Mr. Alfred Hemming sang Mr. Benedict's 
beautiful aria, “ Parting,” with great success; and Mr. H. C. Sanders, 
“ A Lowly Peasant Girl,” from the Lily of Killarney, accompanied by 
the composer. Among other artists who sang were Madame 
Armytage Cooper, in an aria from the Crown Diamonds; Miss 
Adelaide Newton, in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Will he come,” and in a duet with 
her brother, Mr. Denbigh Newton, a rising baritone, who also gave a 
song of Arditi’s; Mr, A. Pearson, in Hatton’s song of “ Revenge; Miss 
Helen Barron and Miss Maria Langley ; and Master Thomas Fox, a 
young pianist, performed a solo of Ascher’s in a brilliant manner. The 
accompanists were Messrs. L. Williams and J.C. Beuthin, The concert 
was one of the best ever given in the Birkbeck. Thanks to its efficient 
choir and Mr. Beuthin.—B. B. 

CrystaL Patace.—The question of opening the Crystal Palace on 
Sunday was discussed at the meeting of shareholders on Wednesday. 
Mr. G\ F. Chambers moved a resolution declaring that Sunday opening 
is contrary to the law of God, a violation of the company’s charter, and 
prejudicial to the interests of the company, which was seconded by Sir 
Charles Fox. Mr. Baxter Langley moved an amendment, condemning 
as “selfish the policy which would exclude the shareholders from their 
own property on Sunday afternoon.” The resolution further embodied 
a request from the shareholders that the directors, in any application 
they may make for a supplemental charter, will seek for a repeal of the 
obnoxious clause which has prevented the Palace and gardens being 
opened to the public at large on Sunday afternoons. Mrs. Harriet Law 
seconded the amendment. Asa woman she did so on behalf of the 
women of England and in the interests of her sex. The women had 
a great deal of work to do, especially the wives of working men, and 
after they had cooked the dinner and washed the children, they wanted 
to go and look at the place they hadasharein. Some elight discussion 
ensued, at the conclusion of which a vote was taken upon the question, 
and the amendment was carried, with only thirty-two dissentients. In 
some further discussion, various shareholders objected to the Sunday 
League having the distribution of the tickets for the “ Free Sundays ” 
at the Palace, as they gave them to the members of trade unions and 
such like associations, and so the shareholders did not get them. One 
or two resolutions and amendments in reference to this matter were put 
and lost. The chairman (Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P.) explained that 
the tickets were placed in the hands of the League because the Crystal 
Palace Company had no office in London. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN BOSTON.* 


The feasts of great orchestral music soon come round again. The 
concerts of the Harvard Musical Association, which have won so good 
a name by keeping up to their mark so truly for two winters past, begin 
again on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 7, with a larger subscription than 
before already secured, and with prospect of a very interesting season. 
The mage of the opening concert, partly by design, and partly 
asa short way out of unexpected difficulties in making up a pro me, 
on account of disappointments in the hope of solo artists, will be an 
experiment. For once it is proposed to give a regular Berlin pro- 
gramme, after the model of the Symphony Soirées of the Royal 
Orchestra, which for many years have invariably consisted of two 
symphonies and two overtures— nothing else. In this case, however, 
the strain of constant listening to full orchestra (imaginary to a great 
extent) will be relieved by a choice vocal solo between each overture 
and symphony. Whether such a selection can prove enjoyable to a 
whole audience depends entirely upon what symphonies and overtures 
are played. They must not be too long, nor “heavy” (in respect of 
poetry, meaning, beauty), and they must be well contrasted. These 
conditions, we think, are answered in the selection of this programme : 


Part I. 
Dedication Overture (Die Weihe des Hauses), Op, 124... 
Tenor Aria from the Seraglio ... oe oe ose 
Symphony in C (Jupiter) ... 


. Beethoven. 
ozart, 
eo» Mozart, 


Overture, Jn the Highlands... ooo ae «. Gade. 
So ese = aee—Ss oes Shubert. 


ngs ... ose eee oe 
Seoteh Symphony eee oe out eet oe - Mendelssohn. 

Here the music of the first part is of the older classical period, in its 
highest bloom ; while that of the second is modern and romantic, in its 
way also of the best. Both symphonies have long been popularandalways 
taking with a Boston audience ; each is full of life, variety and sparkle 
in itself; for a good symphony is not merely one long piece, it is a 
well-contrived variety of pieces which relieve one another by contrast of 
rhythm, mode of feeling, colour, and whole character—so much so that 
a symphony is in itself the best type of a true programme. It is 
mere fancy, therefore, when people talk of the monotony of listening to 
a good symphony! Besides, a concerto is in form and length and genius 
(when it has any) a symphony; and it is just in place of the usual piano 
or violin concerto that we now put the posed symphony; the only 
difference being that there is not the eztra-musical, personal interest 
about one artist brought virtuoso-like into the foreground. All of the 
four pieces are new to these concerts, and the two overtures are wholly 
new to a Boston audience. That by Beethoven, written for the opening 
of a theatre in Vienna, is exceedingly grand, broad, solemn, almost 
churchlike in the beginning, with prominent ‘passages for the four 
horns, the bassoons, the clarionets, &c., taxing the full powers of the 
orchestra, which work themselves up by degrees into an uncontainable 
enthusiasm, that finds vent in a rapid finale with a vigorous, quaint 
Handelian sort of theme, that is wrought up contrapuntally together 
with a second theme. It cannot fail to excite and please. And it may 
be interesting to compare this ending of the Beethoven overture with 
the famous fugue finale with four subjects in the Mozart symphony 
which follows. The Gade overture, Jm Hochland, is a short, delicious, 
perfectly characteristic and poetic tone-picture—one of his most genial 
and happy works; no better prelude could there be, we fancy, to the 
Scotch Symphony of Mendelssohn. As for the vocal pieces, the Cos- 
tanza aria, from the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,is both in song and 
orchestral accompaniment about the loveliest and noblest of all Mozart's 
tenor songs, and we believe the person has been found to sing it as it 
should be sung. 

Should this experiment of the two symphonies take well with the 
audience, it will afford a capital resource whenever a nice plan of pro- 
gramme is upset, over and over again sometimes, by capricious uncer- 
tainty of the solo element; and this would allow us to hear so many 
more good symphonies in the course of the winter ; especially would it 
furnish the long desired opportunity of hearing more of the light and 
cheerful ones of Father Haydn; one of these would always give good 
appetite for a Beethoven or one of the more modern. The matter of 
the rest of the eight concerts is not yet all determined. Of symphonies 
we shall probably have (and perhaps in the order named, unless there 
should be two again in one concert) the No. 4, in B flat, of Beethoven ; 
one by Haydn; the D minor again of Schumann ; the great one in C 
by Schubert ; another one (in B flat) by Gade ; the first (in B flat) by 
Schumann; and finally the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, which cost 
too much pains and made too deep an impression last year to leave any 
excuse for letting such an experience lie unimproved. 

New in the list of overtures will be Cherubini’s to Medea, and perhaps 
some others. Camilla Urso is bespoken for Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
which she will no doubt render in as exquisite a style of art as she did 
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that of Mendelssohn. Mr. Leonhard will play Chopin’s E minor Con- 

certo; Mr. Lang, the first of the five Beethoven Concertos, the only 

one that we have not yet heard ; Mozart’s Concerto for two pianos will be 

contributed by Messrs. Parker and Lang; and there is hope that we 
shall hear again the great E flat Concerto of Beethoven, that by 
Schumann, &c., for we have other masterly interpreters who know 
these concerts cannot spare them. Mrs. Cary, too, will give some more 
of the sincere, deep melody of Bach and others; and other singers will 
be announced from time to time; for it is proposed this time to keep 
the piano playing within moderate limits, one piece only in a programme, 
and that of course with orchestra, and to call in the voice more often, 
if the fine voice, when found, prove not too coy. 

Mr. Zerrahn is earnestly schooling his orchestra, which will soon be 
larger and stronger than ever before. Certainly the wind department 
is materially improved, and the strings will be at least as many and as 
good as before, and are likely to gain in number and quality as the 
concerts go on. We shall greatly miss the Quintet Club, to be sure; 
but they will resume their places ere long; if not, means will be found 
to make their places good, even if the association have to “ call spirits 
from the vasty deep.” Meanwhile, large as the subscription has been, 
there are plenty of good seats left; and every one now taken goes s0 
far toward building up the orchestra into the full strength and propor- 
tions which Beethoven and the music-hall demand. 








Myppe.ton Haut.—A soireé musicale was held on Friday evening 
in the above hall, attended by a large company—about seven hundred. 
Many of those present were the personal friends of the amateurs who 
took part, several of whom made their début upon this occasion. The 
vocal selections were, with few exceptions, faultless. Their execution 
also bespoke a just appreciaton of the music. ‘This was especially the 
case in the songs assigned to Miss Langley, Miss Vernon, and Mr, Albert 
James. The “vocalization” was relieved by two pianoferte solos: 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso and Madame Oury’s ‘ Martha,” the 
former excellently played by Miss Lizzie Seaver, the latter by Mrs. G. 
Clements.—G. D. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Dorr & Srewart,—‘ The Fairy Boat,” by Brinley Richards; ‘ Steibelt's Studies,” 
edited by Jules Benedict ; ‘‘ The Pilgrim Bird,” by Marc Burty ; “ The Village 
Curfew,’’ by C. Gounod. ¥ 

Asnpown & Parry.—‘ Hanover Square :” 
Dance Music. 

Scuort & Co.—‘‘I once had a Sweet Little Doll, dears,” by William Boyd. 


Adbhertisements. 


‘DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching — ti and removing affections of 
the throat, 


& maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained cf all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoL¥o Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA. 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


UGLIELMO’S MOST SUCCESSFUL BALLADS. 


THE LOVER AND THE BIRD, 
THE BEREAVED ONE, 
BENEATH THE OAK. THE MAID OF M TRANO 
WITHERED FLOWERS, {HE SEA NYMPHS SONG. 
Price 4s, each ; post free, 24 stamps. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LLEN’S best Ballad, “THE SUMMERLESS SOUL.” 


Words by R. Rexce, Esq, ‘ The Summerless Soul,” will, ere long, t 
on every piano in the United Kingdom.” Price 4s, ; post free for 24 prof eens 


London: Doncan Dayisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Extra Christmas Number, consisting of 
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UNDER THE HAZEL TREE, 
RETURN TO ME 








Just Published, 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 


by Kxicut Summers; Music by Witney i 
by Signor Fout, and always encored. "pes 4s. See ae en 





Just Published, price 5s., 
A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
Leaders of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF 
F. J. FETIS, 

Chapel Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, 

By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 

This Manual combines every requisite and knowledge useful to the Student Com- 
poser, Leaders and Conductors of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. It is illustrated 
with the Scales of every String and Wind Instruments, with copious examples how 
to be practically and effectively used; with general directions to the above in every 
department, both vocal and instrumental, and in the general management of an 


orchestra. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH’S FUGUE, “ALLA TARANTELLA,’ 
Played with distinguished success by 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 

ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At his RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE 

Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MUSIC, 





Published this Day, 
GRAND CAPRICE DE CONCERT 

SUR 

*“ NORMA,” 

POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 6s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The above Caprice was played with distinguished success by the Composer 
at his Concert, given, by kind permission, at Miss Burdett Coutts’s. 


“THE MOSS ROSE.” 
SONG, 
Words from the German, 
Music by E. BUNNETT, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day, 
“MAY’S WEDDING,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 
Music by W. H. CUMMINGS. ¥ 
Price 3s, ' 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” 
CANZONET. 
Written by B. B. STEVENS. 
Expressly composed for Miss Berry GREENING, 








By ana <4 CARDER. e 
ice 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day, 
“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 
BALLAD. 


Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 


The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 4s. 

“To Madlle. Sinico was entrusted a new song, composed by Signor Arditi, entitled 
‘A Kiss for your Thought.’ It is in the composer's best style, having a flowing, 
piquant, and taking melody, in which blithesomeness of song and archness of ex- 
pression can be admirably blended by a singer even of moderate attainments. Mdlle. 
Sinico interpreted it with choice brilliancy, and the audience would not be satisfied 
till she sang it over again. This new ‘Kiss’ will, we opine, soon become as popular 
and esteemed as ‘ Il Bacio.’ "—Brighton Guardian. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘ie ABBESS. NewSong. Composed by Henry Smarr, 

Price 3s. 

“Mr. Henry Smart is one of the best of our English composers, and his new vocal 
piece, *‘ The Abbess,’ is worthy of his genius. It has the beauties of melody, con- 
struction, and expression, for which his music is justly distinguished, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed as it deserves to be.” —Globe. 








London: Doxcay Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W 
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BOOSEY’S 


| Christmas 
Annual 


NH W MUSIC, 


Being an extra number of the “ Musica Carnet,” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


In Illuminated Covers, Gilt Edges, containing the following 
NEW MUSIC, is now ready :— 


A New Song by Claribel. 

A New Song by J. R. Thomas. 

A New Piece by Kuhe. 

A New Piece by Forbes, 

A New Valse by Strauss. 

A New Polka by Strauss, 

A New Comic Quadrille by Berger, 


A New Galop from “The Grand 
Duchess.” 


A New Christmas Carol by J. I. 
Hatton. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. 


AND ALL MUSICSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Birmingham Musical Festibal, 


1867, 


JOHN F. BARNETT 


Cloth Boards, 8s. 








Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; 


THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 
The Ship was cheered 


(Arranged as a Song) 


A fair breeze blew... 
Sung by Madlle. TE rn NS. 


Down dropt the breeze 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEV ES. 


fe) happy living things 
Sung by Mr. SAN TLEY. 


O Sleep, it is a gentle thing . 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHY TOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duet) . ’ 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY -WHYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship 4s. 
Sung by Mr. SAN T LE Y 


The Harbour Bay , ‘ 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


3s. 


3s. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
















~ 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


1 Thought of 
Thee. 


BY 


CH. LUDERS 


SUNG BY 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY. 











Price Four Shillings. 





LONDON: 


METZLER AND 00, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 





“HANOVER SQUARE,” 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 





NOW READY, 
And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 


EXTRA CHRISTMA NUMBER | 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE: 


CONTAINING 


FIFTY PAGES 


OF ENTIRELY 


Aew Dance susie 


CONTENTS. 
Kellogg Valse ... .. Arditi. 
Marie Polka Mazurka . Gung'l. 


L’ancien Regime, Quadrille on 
Old French Airs ... .. Henry W. Goodban. 


Blush-Rose Waltz... .. Charles Godfrey. 
Tintamarre Galop ... Charles de Mazieres. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover Sq. 











Printed by Hznpzrsoy, Rair, and ee, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County o 1 Middlesex, 
Witus 


Publ lished by 


Davison, at the "Office, 244, Dapent Street.—Saturday, Dec. 21, "1867. 





